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The New Imperialism 


Ts colonial question did not, after all, play as large 
a part in the outbreak of the war as had at one time 
appeared possible. In those last hectic weeks when the 
diplomats were striving to head off the impending disaster, 
the question of a redistribution of colonies came on to the 
stage only at rare intervals, and even then among the 
minor characters in the background. But this clearly does 
not mean that the war and the colonial question have no 
points of contact. Far from it; for one thing, the Allies 
will be powerfully—and willingly—assisted to victory by 
their colonial empires. And for another thing, it is very 
widely, almost universally, recognised that the colonies 
will de a ical test of our ability to construct a 
actory world order, and of our sincerity in i 


; B 
its principles. This fact has been appreciated the 
Labour Party i i = of 





Great Powers of colonial territories in Africa and else- 
where. Since Germany requires room ‘o expand, so ran 
the argument, and her search for Lebensraum in Europe 
will disturb the peace, let her seek it in Africa. Now in 
an ultimate settlement Germany might well be given some 
colonial responsibilities. But the impelling reason for so 
doing is not justice, but expediency; the assumption is that 
peace (in Europe) makes it expedient to redistribute the 
“ spoils of empire.” Justice would enter the question only 
if there were reason to believe that the colonial peoples 
themselves would be better off for the change. 

This leads directly to the second major confusion of 
thought. For a change in the status of the colonial peoples 
would benefit them only if it could be shown that they have 
suffered under our rule. The confused thinkers speak, as 
of a truism, of “ loss of liberty ” by the peoples of colonial 
empires, owing to “capitalist imperialism.” All such theories 
beg the question of how empires arose. Wealth and power 
precede Empire and do not follow from it. It is the poverty 
and helplessness of colonial peoples that have put them at 
the mercy of earlier military conquerors or of the modern 
“ capitalist” countries. There are perhaps a good many 
neo-Rousseauists who still laud the blessings of unspoilt 
African tribal life. But the cult should lose its popularity 
as the findings of this year’s report on “ Nutrition in the 
Colonial Empire” began to sink in. There is no further 
excuse for any ‘individual or school of thought to ignore 
the fact that, in their native state, few of the peoples— 
“ of any tropical country ”—have the means even of full 


physical efficiency. The poverty and backwardness of the 
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colonial peoples are original, prior to any “ imperialist 
exploitation ” they may have suffered as a consequence. 

The truth is that the natural or physical obstacles to 
human well-being in these countries are normally 
to be overcome only by the application of capital in large 
quantities, apart altogether from the question of its owner- 
ship and control. Other recently developed countries, the 
Dominions and the United States among them, have been 
sinks of foreign capital (call it imperialist who will); 
whereas the supposedly high profits of native exploitation 
have never attracted to the backward colonies anythi 
like the capital they need. It is conceivable that totalitarian 
methods, Soviet or Nazi, might achieve some material 
advance by dragooning native labour to supply the defi- 
ciencies of capital. Germany certainly has the organising 
power these countries need. The question is whether the 
colonial peoples will best be served by capital subject to 
democratic control, or by one or other of the rival totali- 
tarianisms. It is certain that paternalism of one sort or 
the other is unavoidable for a time, if these peoples are 
ever to reach a stage where they will be capable, in the 
almost forgotten words of the League Covenant, of 
“ standing alone.” 

If we exclude India, to which the ordinary colonial cate- 
gories no longer apply, the colonies must continue for a 
long time to come to be guided and controlled from out- 
side. That being so, the only real ion is not whether 
there should be an end to “ ialism,” but whether our 
brand of Imperialism is the best. It has an immense 
amount to be said for it. Indeed, the criticisms that can 
justly be made are the exact opposite of those that usually 
are made by those who attack “ capitalist exploitation.” 
There is far more evidence, in the British colonies, of 
under-development than of over-exploitation. On the poli- 
tical side, the almost complete absence of white troops is 
sufficient disproof of any tyranny, and the worst that can 
be said is that British administration has sometimes dis- 
couraged spontaneous progressive movements for fear of 
disturbing reactions from within. 

On the economic side, too, the evidence called to support 
a charge of exploitation is weak. Spectacular dividends 
often do little more than atone for long years of work and 
enormous preliminary expenditure. Against the profitable 
chartered monopolies must be set the complete losses 
suffered in other ventures. It is true that on the whole, 
perhaps because prosperous ventures are rare, enterprise in 
the colonies has not as yet been made to contribute as it 
should to the heavy costs of building up administration. As 
West Indians and Africans see it, as much as 75 per cent. 
of the revenues may go in overhead and 
salaries, and relatively large sums be paid in dividends. 
They very naturally ages the anti-imperialists that 
“ imperialism ” offers ing but hard, monotonous 
work for very inadequate wages. do not reflect that 
they would be worse off wi it. 

But if there is little sign of over-exploitation, there are 
plenty of signs of under-development. By all accounts the 

al Commission on the West Indies is likely soon to dot 
the i’s and cross the t’s of the earlier report on nutrition. 
It is a revealing and extraordinary thing that we have 
had so long to wait for this official pronouncement 


“colonial question.” An administration bent on capitalist 

exploitation would long ago have made the obvious deduc- 

tion that these colonies, like undeveloped estates, called for 

a sustained policy of long-range investment. Not capitalism, 

nor the local administration, but the Treasury has called 

the tune, and to this day the first obligation resti 
colonial Governor i 
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too few, and overworked, there is also hardly a colony 
where this little more than skeleton staff does not overtax 


colony can itself afford; and pension charges are a continu. 
ing drain when the men have served their term. Far too 
little remains, therefore, for roads and railways, and less for 
the general development without which it is futile to expect 
the railways to pay their way. The human services 
schools, hospitals and general health—have made only a 
starved beginning. 

Shocked imperialists will protest that only a one-sided 
picture could ignore such examples on the other side as 
great public works in India, the conquest of famines, of 
plague and lesser diseases, even the increase of the Indian 
population. They will point to the immensely varied work 
in the colonies supported out of Imperial revenues. The 
colonies, however, would be within their rights in retorting 
of such loaves and fishes as the Colonial Development 
Fund (which only in the last ten years has been spending 
as much as a million a year), “ what are these among so 
many? ” 

Against all this there are the achievements for which we 
can feel unrestrained pride. They lie chiefly in the realm 
of the human spirit. Ours is the first empire in the world’s 
history that has preached—and, by and large, has practised 
—freedom. In spite of authoritarians, to whom the routine 
direction of imperial policy has sometimes fallen, the 
authentic and dominant British tradition has been steadily 
ae ee ee eo 
t as we do ourselves. it emergen 
oo oes of their own free will stind by their © im. 
perialist” rulers. Even India seizes the moment only to 
demand more of the political freedom we have taught her 
to expect. Indians and West Indians, and many Africans, 
have so thoroughly absorbed our thought that nothing but 
a fuller measure of our own democracy will now satisfy 
them. Indian leaders know the difference between civilisa- 
tion and the ignorance they want rooted out from their 
own midst. Even in the most backward colonies—in spite 
of some sentimental English patronage of local “ cultures ” 
—many have learnt to recognise backwardness for what it 
is. They now assert their determination themselves to fight 
it. It is something to have been tutor to this spiritual 


We must not, then, be misled by the critics in our own 
ranks into a hangdog attitude to our colonial record. ‘The 
credits outweigh the debits, and our sins have been those of 
omission rather than of commission. The remedy is not, as 
Mr Attlee would have us, to “abandon” our “im- 
perialism,” still less to surrender the task to the authori- 
tarians, who for every ounce of economic efficiency they 
gained would lose a pane of political liberty and trustec- 


economic machine is capable. More specifically in the 
colonies, we must not on or wibtoer the <A ga 
su ing democracy that we have always ou 
coienial eae We must show them, in addition, the way 
to a higher standard of living. And that way is not by being 
less capitalist, but by being more deliberately and system- 
atically capitalist. 7 

Britain now has need of the Empire’s help, and our 


own methods have created the impossibility of forcing it 
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The American Economy, 1929-19 39 


HE coming of ove has impeded the due celebra- 
ion of a portant anniversary: it is just a 
igtiaa these iy & weeks, since the Great Wall Street 
Panic. It was on September 3, 1929—a doubly ominous 
date—that the sacred tee of common stock prices 
reached their “ all-time ” They touched this 
pinnacle and fell back, but not alarmingly at first. Sep- 
tember was nearly over before the Stock Exchange had its 
first bad day, before the wiseacres began to say that quite 
a perceptible hesitation in the upward march of paper 
profits was impending. Panic did not come until October 
24th—the worst day the Exchange has ever known, when 
even United States Steel, Jupiter of this speculative 
Olympus, fell by 12 points in an hour. But for three 
weeks, starting on that day, the market saw a torrent of 
selling such as no market has ever had to cope with before 
or since, and by the time the averages reached their lowest 
point for the year on November 13th the wealth of the 
American people, on , had fallen by a sum almost 
equal to the whole British National Debt. 

This was the crack that ushered in the Great Depres- 
sion—not its cause, certainly, but the Sarajevo that pre- 
cipitated it. The anniversary is one well worth celebrating, 
and there may be more than ironic coincidence in the dates 
of these autumn months of 1929 and 1939. For if the 
1920’s had not built such towering structures on the sand, 
there might have been no Great Depression. And if there 
had been no Great ion, there would certainly have 
been no Hitler. And if there had been no Hitler. .. . 

Essays in the hypothetical are seldom very rewarding, 
and there is possibly more profit in turning aside from the 
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wider spectacle in order to examine what has happened to 
the American economy itself in this fateful decade. Ever 
since 1929 public policy in the United States has been 
dominated by nostalgia, if not for every facet of the New 
Era which blew itself up in 1929, then at least for its 
busy hubbub, its appearance (at least) of prosperity, above 
all its certainty of a manifest and golden destiny for the 
United States “ just around the corner.” The United States 
is the only country which, in an economic sense, has passed 
through this decade with a reminiscent eye fixed, over its 
shoulder, on the fabulous records of the past—the only 
country which is producing less wealth than a decade ago. 
Many of the illusions of the New Era have been shattered 
beyond the possibility of repair and many of its ideals have 
turned to dust. But if any leader could show the American 
people the road back to 1929, he would still be the greatest 
prophet in the land. 

The story of the American economy in the past decade 
is shown in the charts at the foot of this page. From this 
gallery there is one notable omission—the index of 
security prices. The reason is significant: there is no scale 
adequate to show the range of its movements which would 
not dwarf the other indices. From its highest point in 
September, 1929, the index fell to no more than 15 per 
cent. of its peak. It never recovered, in 1937, more than 
half of this fall, and it stood at the outbreak of war at no 
more than 38 per cent. of its 1929 peak. The other indices, 
however, deal with less volatile and more concrete 
phenomena. Those of them that refer to the various aspects 
of production tell a consistent and, on the whole, a familiar 
story. The Great Depression, despite its colossal dimen- 
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sions, followed the orthodox course; there were three years 
of rapid fall and five years of not quite so rapid —s 
By 1937 most of the indices were approximately a 
where they started. This was true not only of indus 
production in general but of the two all-important indus- 
tries of automobiles and steel. Employment in industries 
making non-durable goods was actually above 1929. The 
curve of the National Income at its peak in 1937 (the 
temporary jump in 1936 was due to the disbursement of 
the veterans’ bonus) was only 10 per cent. below the level 
of 1929, and, in view of the great deflation of prices, this 
can be taken as a level of real income at least no lower 
than in the glorious days of the bull market. 

What is remarkable about this picture, however, is not 
that 1937 climbed back to the 1929 level, but that the 
indices retreated again after once looking the 1929 figures 
in the eye. By 1937 the American people were eight 
millions more numerous than in 1929. Allowing for the 
normal secular rate of progress, the curve of recovery 
should have gone on rising until it was at least 15 per 
cent. above the peak of the previous boom. The 1929 level 
of production meant, in 1937, not prosperity but mass 
unemployment. The real problem in recent American 
economic history is not to explain the bursting of the dis- 
tended bubble of 1929, but the collapse of the recovery in 
1937 before it was a bubble at all. The disappointment 
caused by the premature demise of the recovery movement, 
together with the difficulty of assigning any really satis- 
fying reason for it, have jointly given birth to the theory, 
of which much has been heard from the American 
economists in the last twelve months, that the United States 
is now a “mature economy,” which can hardly hope to 
increase its rate of production above the 1929 level. 

It is difficult to take this theory seriously—or to know 
whether its partisans themselves take it seriously. If the 
United States, with its vast areas, its low debt, its inex- 
haustible natural resources, its rising population is a 
mature economy, what is Great Britain? And yet our 
“decadent” economy has contrived, during the decade 
when America was standing still, to go ahead as fast as 
on the average of the great Victorian era of expansion. 
Ten years ago the per capita National Income of the 
United States was one-third larger than the British; to-day 
it is probably no larger at all. The peculiar significance 
of this comparison lies in the fact that the British economy, 
before its recent spurt, seemed to be as completely be- 
calmed as the American is now. In the 1920’s it was Britain 
that stood still while other nations went ahead; in the 
1930’s America has taken the position we vacated. If 
Britain, inherently much the more “ mature” of the two, 
has found it possible to regain a high rate of progress after 
a decade in the doldrums, there is no reason whatever to 
expect any different course of events in America. 

The evidence for the “ maturity ” theory is taken from 
the fact that the volume of new capital investment in 
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America has now for a decade been well below the leve] 
that the country’s inherent capacity to save could finance. 
It is undeniably true that the capital industries have never 
been well occupied since 1929, except for the briefest of 
intervals in 1937. The American economy seems to have 
forgotten, for the moment, how to grow. But the probable 
explanation of this economic anzmia is to be found, not 
in any arrival at “ maturity,” but rather in the existence 
of institutional obstructions to a free flow of capital. Each 
side of the political battle accuses the other of having 
erected these barricades, and both are probably right. The 
New Deal has not created an atmosphere conducive to the 
risking of capital, while Big Business has been too slow to 
realise that the presence of a Democrat in the White House 
does not automatically preclude the earning of profits. 
And the Trade Unions, in their quest for higher incomes 
and shorter hours, have pushed the cost of labour to a level 
at which the working-man can hardly afford to employ 
himself. All these factors in combination have produced a 
psychological impasse, in which there is insufficient capital 
investment because profits are inadequate, and profits are 
low because investment is scanty. Perhaps the severest in- 
dictment of the New Dealers is that they have frittered 
away the Federal Government’s capacity to lead the 
country out of this impasse. Their monetary policy (as one 
of our diagrams shows) has already generated a colossal 
inflation of bank credit—which is lying unused. Budget 
deficits are so much a permanent arrangement that their 
chief significance now lies in the deflation they would 
cause if the Budget were balanced rather than in the in- 
flation they cause by continuing. Neither banking policy 
nor deficit financing is now available to give a fresh impetus 
to the national economy. : 

It may be, however, that a deus ex machina arrived on 
the tenth anniversary of the stock market’s all-time high. 
The charts do not go far enough to show the effect of the 
war. If they did, they would show very steep rises in almost 
every curve—prices and production e. America is 
having a war boom. The logical basis for it is slender 
enough, for the business that America will lose by her 
Neutrality Act seems likely to be as large as what she 
will gain. The war boom, paradoxically enough, is based 
almost entirely on peaceful domestic buying. But if there 
is little logic behind the new boom, there is plenty of sound 
psychology. Wars notoriously breed sellers’ markets and 
rising prices. It is a time to buy; it is imprudent not to 
buy while you can . . . the echo is unmistakable. 

The contemplation of a Europe that is, for the second 
time in a generation, tearing itself to pieces has already 
noticeably restored Americans’ faith in their own political 
system. More than possibly it will do the same for their 
confidence in the ability of the American economy to reach 
new peaks of prosperity—and, doubtless, of speculation too 
—which will finally remove the tang of nostalgia from the 
memory of 1929. . 


War Compensation 


TS history of war compensation is a history of its 
limitation. The days when the defeated enemy was 
expected to meet the expenses of the victor, and also to 
indemnify him for the inconvenience and suffering involved 
in fighting the war, are gone. And with them is gone the 
comfortable faith that it does not matter how much the 
war costs so long as you win it. The first incentive to limit 
compensation payments therefore arises from the regret- 
table fact that the understanding that the loser pays has 
gone the way of most of the sporting principles which 
were a minor feature of the wars of the distant past. 
Indemnities—payments to sufferers additi to their 


assessed. Reparations—payments claimed with the object 
of making good material damage due to the war—were 
sought; but the amounts paid bore no significant relation 
to the damage done. “ Germany Pay” was never 
much more than an election cry in Great Britain, and if it 
meant more than that to the French, the thoroughness with 
which they were disillusioned served to drive home the 
more forcibly the lesson that each nation must bear its 
own burden of compensation. That is now axiomatic. At 
no point in a realistic discussion of how in particular those 
British citizens who suffer war losses to person and 
property are to be compensated can it be assumed that 
anyone but the British public will foot the bill. . 
This obviously means that the attempt will be made to 
keep the bill small. There will certainly be no indemunitics. 
Those are frills which have been almost entirely cut away. 
What is more, it is unlikely that those who suffer actual 
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material loss will be fully compensated. If the war lasts for 
three years or more (and there is no good reason for con- 
fidence that it will not), then the amount of damage to life 
and property is likely to overtop all possibility of assess- 
ment, let alone of compensation. The present study of 
war compensation, no less than its past history, is essen- 
tially a matter of how to limit it. 
~The types of compensation out of the public funds for 
which legal provision has already been made are best 
examined in the light of this fact. There are, first of all, 
sions and allowances to members of the armed forces 
who are disabled and to the widows and other dependants 
of those who are killed. Compensation payments of this 
type made in t of the war of 1914-18 have so far 
amounted to £1,275 millions, and the ultimate expendi- 
ture before the accounts are closed will be well over £2,000 
millions. There are still more than 900,000 persons 
drawing pensions arising out of the last war, and the 
expenditure of the Ministry of Pensions in 1937-38 
amounted to £40,200,427. 

The possibility that similar sums may have to be paid 
out when the | cat war is over is in itself enough to 
start a search for possible economies. But in fact several 
entirely new liabilities have recently been undertaken to 
persons suffering losses as a result of war. Chief among 
these is the indefinite commitment for allowances and 
pensions to gainfully occupied civilians who receive war 
injuries and to civil defence volunteers who are injured in 
the course of their service. There is a long list of miscel- 
laneous liabilities, none of which can be accurately 
assessed, arising out of the Unemployment Assistance 
(Emergency Powers) Act, which extends the scope of such 
assistance to persons distressed through the war, and will 
certainly involve a substantial charge on the Exchequer, 
and numerous minor emergency measures such as the 
Local Government Staffs (War Service) Act, which may 
involve increased Government grant payments, and the 
Teachers’ Superannuation (War Service) Act, which allows 
the Exchequer to pay the superannuation contributions of 
certain teachers on war service. 

Lastly, there is an indefinite liability for damage to 
property. The present policy of the Government, as laid 
down in a statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on January 31, 1939, and endorsed in the report of a con- 
ference under the chairmanship of Lord Weir, is to pay 
compensation on the highest scale compatible with the 
circumstances of the country when the war is over. There 
are also miscellaneous provisions for property compensa- 
tion in the Compensation (Defence) Act, which covers 
requisitioning and the doing of work on land; the War 
Risks Insurance Act; and the Pensions (Navy, Army, Air 
Force and Mercantile Marine) Act. 

What all this is going to amount to in money terms 
nobody knows. But it is clearly conceivable that it will be 
more than could possibly be paid. 

next step is, therefore, to examine the devices 
already in existence for limiting the country’s liability to 
pay compensation out of the public funds. So far as com- 
pensation for personal injuries and death are concerned, 
these devices make a long list. Some of them are reason- 
able, some are justifiable with the aid of a little casuistry, 
some are discriminatory and unfair and a few are merely 
whimsical. 
_ In the case of members of the armed forces, a first 
Geant en mmemmatts We Ge lack that te allowance we 
man his dependants, or to the dependants o 
a man who is killed, is not made up to his income before 
the war. The scales of payment are laid down once and 
for all and graduated according to rank and the type of 
disability, without reference to previous earnings. In cases 
where earnings happened to be greater than the 
allowance an economy is secured by the adoption of these 
fixed scales. Again, compensation to widows is limited by 
making ineligible women under forty of age unless 
they have children or are incapable of supporting them- 
selves, In the case of the wives and children of officers and 
muse be proved. Fisall a te 
very wide powers to limit pay- 
ments are given to the Minister of Pensions. 
It is obvious that reliance is being placed on a compli- 
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cated and arbitrary piece of machinery for the limitation 
of the liability to pay compensation. It is also obvious 
that, although in some cases this machinery will prevent 
the payment of compensation at a higher rate than the 
beneficiary’s income before the war, in other cases it will 
allow persons who have other and adequate resources to 
draw on the public funds. Disability payments and pen- 
sions, for example, are on the same scale for all men of 
equal military rank, whether the actual recipient happens 
to be a millionaire or a bus conductor. In fact, the present 
machinery may often be wasteful as well as cumbersome. 
But it may be the best that can be done until the com- 
munity is ready to lay down a minimum below which the 
total income from all sources of every member of the 
community should not be allowed to fall, and to guarantee 
that minimum to everyone who falls below it, whether by 
reason of war injury or any other misfortune. 

The question of property compensation raises issues 
which are more complicated in themselves, and whose solu- 
tion is rendered more difficult by the fact that there is 
very little previous experience which is relevant. So far 
there is practically nothing to go on except the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to pay as much compensation as pos- 
sible when the war is over and the damage can be finally 
assessed. But already one limitation on this liability has 
been introduced. In his statement on January 31, 1939, 
Sir John Simon said: “ When the extent of the damage 
to property in private ownership is known, such contribu- 
tion will be made from public funds as the circumstances 
make possible, in accordance with a scale which would at 
any rate pay in full up to a certain limit of loss and there- 
after be graded.” In other words, it is suggested that there 
should be discrimination against large properties. 

Whatever the right principle for discrimination may be, 
this is not it, except on the assumption that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is aiming at the reduction of the number 
of large properties under cover of the war. What the right 
principle of compensation may be would be very difficult 
to state in detail, and the attempt will certainly not be 
made here. But some light can be shed by considering the 
slightly different problem of selecting, not the categories 
of property-owners who are to be compensated, but the 
categories of property that are to be restored. Here the 
main principle must clearly be the aim of carrying on the 
nation’s economic life, or at least such a part of it as is 
necessary in order to feed, clothe and house the population. 
The fact that this is at present an imperfectly defined 
concept does not detract from its ultimate importance. 
Unless it is considered possible to provide real and com- 
plete compensation to all property owners, some scale of 
their relative importance in the economic structure must 
be evolved—if only to solve the practical problem of which 
work to put in hand first. 

If this principle of economic essentiality were used to 
establish a priority not merely of reconstruction but also 
of compensation, it might rule out some property owners 
altogether and provide such small compensation for some 
others that they would have no incentive to spend the 
amount paid on reconstruction. For example, the individual 
who owns a house and uses it solely for living purposes 
could only be given the small comfort that provision is 
already made elsewhere, in the Housing (Emergency 
Powers) Act, that he will not go without shelter alto- 
gether. Again, the owner of industrial plant or business 
premises of a non-essential character who argues that the 
risk of total loss is so great that he is not justified in 
carrying on, can only be told that enlistment in the army, 
with its possibility of being killed or maimed, also falls 
outside the category of legitimate business ri 

These examples expose the fact that it is extremely 
doubtful whether the application of such a standard on an 
individual basis is possible. In fact the non-payment of 
compensation in all individual cases where economic essen- 
tiality could not be proved would be bound to result in 
widespread bankruptcy. It is particularly obvious that the 
large class of persons who have contracted obligations in 
respect of the houses in which they live would be driven 
to wholesale resort to this course. But there can be no doubt 
whatever that bankruptcy on a large scale is a phenomenon 
which may have such disastrous repercussions that its 
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their property. That method is inflation. But if that way 
out of the dilemma were accepted, the central problem 
would be how to prevent inflation from becoming a smoke- 


ility, an importance which they c 
vidtelly, Bankruptcy is a disease which, if it gets a 
sufficient footing, attacks those property 
individually essential as well as those who might be done 
without. Any property compensation scheme must there- 
fore be framed with an eye to the prevention of such an 

idemic. 
Tp gene a If, in fact, the amount of war damage to 
property is so great that full compensation 1s impossible, 
then discrimination between types of property must be 
made. That is plain in any case. But, on the other hand, 
a standard of compensation which entails widespread 
bankruptcy is to be avoided. There would appear to be a 
dilemma which, in the event of really large-scale destruc- 
tion, would be insoluble. But, in fact, there is a way out, 
unpleasant though it may be. The impossibility of re- 
placing all damaged property will result from a shortage 
of physical resources. Bankruptcy is due to a shortage 
of financial resources. There is a way of replacing the 
financial resources of property owners without replacing 


Concord 


r the summer it was a frequent prediction that Jugo- 
slavia could not long survive the pincer-pressure of the 
Axis Powers. The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes would crumble like a rotten nut. In that case 
there would remain an independent Serbia while the rest 
was divided by the dictators; after Italy’s annexation 
of Albania, even an independent Serbia seemed 
problematical. 

It was an ugly prospect, smashing the hopes of twenty 
years and threatening even the complete collapse of Balkan 
independence. And although the t by which it 
was reached may have ignored a host of telling factors, 
it did take account of the undeniable fact that the Munich 
settlement laid Jugoslavia at the mercy of Germany and 
Italy to do with her what they thought fit. None realised 
this better than the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes them- 
selves; and it did not need the military precautions of the 
late spring to convince them of their weakness. While the 
German minority parties in Slovenia and the Voivodina 
warmed their hearts with thought of the glory that was 
to come when at long last they would be gathered to the 
bosom of the Reich, and the influence of German industry 
and commerce all-pervasive in a way that was as 
firm as apparently it was gentle, the leaders in Belgrade, 
Zagreb and Ljubljana held urgent conferences for the 
assuagement of their twenty-year-old disputes. As early as 
April 23rd Dr Matchek, for the Croats, had reached what 
seemed would prove a settlement acceptable to the 
generality of Serbs. Its failure was merely the signal for 
fresh efforts towards agreement. Even the dichards on 
either side realised that there was no time to be lost. 

But Hitler has left Jugoslavia in peace. The odds were 
anna Residues coke ake oe 
independent Jugos via, Carrying with her the assumption 
that the Balkans would increasingly become an economic 
protectorate for Germany, to a conquest which 
might well have plunged the whole peninsula into 


inextricable turmoil. With the Balkans neutral Germany 
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be done only by strict regulation of the process of recon- 
struction. Fortunately, there is a considerable body of 
experience acquired by the French after the last war which 
would be useful in this connection, and the knowledge 
collected by our own insurance companies in the super- 
isi ture of sums paid out in claims is not 
to be despised. The primary necessity is to see the problem 
of reconstruction in real terms. This alone justifies any 
attempt to define the term “economically essential.” Only 
by such means could inflation be limited to what is strictly 
necessary and resources be used to the best advantage. 
Inflation would admittedly be a disaster; but repeatedly in 
monetary history, communities have preferred the evils of 
inflation to the even greater evils of mass bankruptcy and 
the social upheaval that would result. The best way to 
prepare against the evil day is to lay down the principles 
whereby it could be controlled if it does come, and deliber- 
ately used to solve the compensation and reconstruction 
problems together. 


in Croatia 


play of Great Power politics, for Germany and the Soviet 
Union are interested primarily in Roumania and the 
approach to the Dardanelles, while Turkey, backed by 
Britain and France and in understanding with Italy, is 
friendly but far away. Jugoslavia is in isolation; but by 
a happy sequence of events she is no longer the focus 
of German ambitions. 
as is — present. But while —_ are no imme- 
te reasons for suspecting a German offensive, “ peace- 
ful” or otherwise, down the V: of the Danube and 
the Save, there is still good reason for remaining on guard 
against a sudden change of front. The Jugoslav Govern- 
ment has accordingly taken a number of military and 
economic precautions which look like remaining in force 
for the duration of the war. The more important economic 
measures were described in a recent issue of The 
Economist (October 28th); they include control of a 
comprehensive list of exports, credits for the bulk pur- 


many is probable, but limits are set by a German clearing 
debt of Rm. 14 millions and natural transport difficulties 
which have been enhanced by a lack of railway wagons and 
river craft, and by the Allied contraband control. 

These small domestic changes are completely over- 
shadowed by the agreement reached between the Govern- 
ment and the Croat People’s Party. This is by far the most 
a — vont within the Balkans = a 
years. It provides not real encouragement for those 
who have despaired of a better Balkan understanding and 
of the ability of Balkan politicans to agree among them- 
selves, but also a contribution to the maintenance of 
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isciplined; it was their success in revealing the hollowness 
: the election shams (in which it was clear that the 
Government was representative in the non-Serb areas only 
of minority fractions) that brought down the weight of 
politically-influential opinion against the policy of wait- 
and-see in which the Regent had collaborated so unhappily 
with Dr Stoyadinovitch. 

Once the Regent had made up his mind the Jugoslav 
Government seems to have acted with a genuine under- 
standing of the difficulties and in a sincere enough spirit. 
Yet Dr Matchek’s contribution should not be forgotten: 
he might have run away with a martyr’s crown, or failed 
in the ticklish business of keeping Croat ranks closed, or 
worked with the extremists, or impugned the prestige of 
the Serbs beyond what their pride would stand. He might 
have allowed his natural talent for bargaining to become 
the obsession it so often seemed to be. But he did none of 
these things. His only concession to the theatrical was a 
refusal to wear a collar and tie, and a tendency to show 
visitors to his farmstead-home the more practical aspects of 
pig-keeping. He dressed his “ peasant’s guard ” in coloured 
shirts, but he allowed them to parade en masse only on 
very special occasions. To him as much as to anyone else 
is due the credit for the Croat-Serb agreement. 

Constitutional changes are largely set aside in the agree- 
ment, partly as a concession to Serbian tradition, partly as 
a means of easing the manner of transition. New elections 
to the Skupshtina are expected to be held within a few 
months’ time under revised electoral procedure, and this 
will mean a radical limitation of power for the Belgrade 
electoral commission which, in the past, has managed the 
polling results very much as it pleased. Senatorial elections 
were held this month and went off without incident; more 
important politically will be the joint preparation within 
a few weeks’ time of lists of candidates for the Lower 
House elections. 

As soon as the Skupshtina has setiled down progress 
will be made with the remaining details in the formal 
agreement. Two of these are of especial importance. The 
first is the delimitation of the federal boundaries in Bosnia. 
It is planned to hold a referendum in the Bosnian districts 


Defence 


EMERGENCY LEGISLATION 


National Loans Act 


Empowers the Treasury to raise money for the service of 
the year ending March 31, 1940, and a sum not exceeding 
£250 millions in addition; to exchange securities; and to 
issue new ones. 


Chartered and Other Bodies (Temporary Provisions) Act 
Enables qualifications to be made of the constitution and 
electoral procedure of bodies incorporated under Royal 
Charter, statutory bodies, and universities and colleges by 
means of Order in Council. 


Restriction of Advertisement (War Risks Insurance) Act 


Controls the issue of prospectuses and advertisements by 
companies claiming to give subscribers protection against 
war risks to their property. 


Official Secrets Act 


Restricts the scope of Sectica 6 of the Official Secrets Act, 
1920, which empowered the police and certain members of 
His Majesty’s Forces to require any person to give any 
information in his power relating to an offence or suspected 
offence under the Official Secrets Acts, 1911 and 1920, and 
made persons refusing to give that: information liable to 
Prosecution. 

DEFENCE REGULATIONS 

The following alterations and additions to Regulations 
under the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act were made by 
Order in Council dated November 23rd: — 


Part I. Provisions for the Security of the State 
6 Cmentient, Powers conferred by this Regulation to 
Snore for certain purposes existing Acts concerning patents, 
designs and trade marks are given to the Minister of Supply. 
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whereby the population will have the chance of votin 

either for inclusion in Croatia and Serbia or for the seme. 
tion of an autonomous Bosnian province. This has been 
one of the main causes of friction throughout the negotia- 
tions. On both sides the extremists claimed far more than 
they could hope to get (the Croatian Frankovci group 
hoped even for a Croatia which would include most of 
Montenegro and areas to the east of the Save), while the 
Bosnians themselves have sent up a lonely cry for self- 
determination. 

As it was finally arranged their cry was ignored, the 
Croats took several districts from the Drinska and Vrbaska 
Banovinas, and the Serbs the rest. If the referendum shows 
a clear majority for an autonomous Bosnia, and both Bel- 
grade and Zagreb agree on the general boundaries (which 
will be a fruitful source of disagreement) then the 
Bosnian districts taken by the Serbs and Croats, respec- 
tively, would be wholly or partially restored. 

The second point still requiring settlement is that of the 
distribution of revenue. One of the sharpest complaints 
which the Croats made against the Belgrade administration 
was that they received inequitable financial treatment. The 
Serbs took the money and spent it, but not in Croatia or 
on Croatians; and there was undoubtedly a good deal of 
substance in this charge. It will be satisfied, on the existing 
understanding, when the new Skupshtina considers next 
April’s budget; meanwhile about one-quarter of the 
Croatian revenue is being rendered back by Belgrade. 

The hope of complete agreement, then, is strong and 
well founded. Once obtained, Jugoslavian eyes can again be 
turned outwards beyond their own frontiers, and there they 
will find more than enough to hold their gaze. 

And although she is watching the muted Balkan drama 
from the wings rather than from the centre of the stage, 
Jugoslavia has a part in leading the cheers or the abuse. 
No one yet knows which Balkan State will be cast for the 
star role; but for the Jugoslavs, at peace within their 
frontiers as never before, the future holds out a very fair 
promise that they will receive the reward of wise states- 
manship. It will be none of their fault if the Balkans 
become involved in war. 


Measures 


7 (Amendment). A Secretary of State or the Admiralty is 
empowered to prohibit or restrict the flying of balloons and 
kites, in pursuance of the purpose of the Regulation, which 
is to prevent the making of unauthorised signals. 

11A. Warrants under section 52 of the Telegraph Act, 
1863 (which relates to the Government control in an emer- 
gency of the transmission of telegraphic messages), are to 
continue until revoked. 

16 (Amendment). The power which this Regulation gives 
to Secretaries of State to stop or divert highways over or near 
defence works is extended to the Minister of Supply. 


Part II. Public Safety and Order 


23A. Local authorities are given power to provide air raid 
shelter in non-provided public elementary schools. 

24 (Amendment). Further details are provided concerning 
the enforcement of this Regulation, which covers the making 
of local or general orders for the control of lights or sounds. 

35 (Amendment). The powers given by this Regulation to 
the Admiralty to make provision for the protection of per- 
sons and property in the vicinity of the production and 
transport of dangerous articles, are extended to the Minister 
of Supply. 

36 (Amendment), The Minister of Supply is empowered 
to specify approved measures for the storage of certain 
inflammable and other liquids compliance with which will 
exempt persons from taking other precautions laid down in 
the Regulation. 


Part IV. Essential Supplies and Work 


51 (Amendment). The power which the original Regula- 
tion gives for the doing of acts on land of which possession 
has been taken is extended to cover land taken over through 
the exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, or under sec- 
tion 52 of the Telegraph Act, 1863, or by section 7 of the 
Air Navigation Act, 1920. i 
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53 (Amendment). The original Regulation gives a com- 
petent authority power to dispose of requisitioned property 
as if the authority were the owner. The property to which it 
applies is now defined as including property acquired under 
section 52 of the Telegraph Act, 1863, or by section 57 of the 
Air Navigation Act, 1920. Directions concerning the transfer 
of ownership may now be made by the Minister of Supply. 


Part V. General and Supplementary Provisions 

105 (Amendment). The short title of the Defence Regu- 
lations is amended to the Defence (General) Regulations. 
DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS AND INSTRUCTIONS 

Agriculture. (November 13th)—Prices announced at which 
the Ministry of Food will later purchase fat stock, 

Communications. (November 16th)—Restricted public 
telephone service resumed to Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. 

Controlled Commodities. (November 18th)—Hosiery Wool 
Rationing Committee release additional yarn for the manu- 
facture of civilian hosiery in excess of the 50 per cent. ration 
previously announced. (November 20th)—Cotton Controller 
requires returns of machinery and numbers of operatives 
employed by firms in the spinning, doubling and weaving 
sections of the industry. (November 24th)—Ministry of 
Supply becomes sole seller of virgin aluminium. 

Evacuation. (November 9th)—Board of Education announce 
that Exchequer will meet expenditure on air raid precautions, 
hiring of school premises and other items incurred by local 
authorities on account of evacuated children. 

Food. (November 10th)—Prices of condensed milk raised. 
Icing sugar and certain brands of castor sugar removed from 
operation of previous price orders. (November 13th)—Stand- 
ing advisory committee appointed to advise Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries on matters affecting the producing side 
of the British fishing industry. (November 14th)—Ministry 
of Food agrees to purchase the balance of the season’s ex- 
portable surplus of creamery butter in Eire at 145s. per cwt. 
(November 20th)—New maximum wholesale and retail prices 
for home-killed pork announced by Ministry of Food. 
(November 21st)—Last date for registration of catering 
establishments, institutions and residential establishments 
with local Food Committees. (November 29th)—Production 
of bacon and hams other than certain specified kinds except 
under licence from the Minister of Food prohibited from 
December Ist. 

Fuel and Light. (November 9th)—Coal ration raised from 
75 to 100 per cent. of last year’s consumption. (November 
14th)—Price of motor spirit raised from Is. 8d. to ls. 94d. 
per gallon. London Electricity Supply Association announces 
forthcoming increases in prices to consumers. 

Medical Services, (November 23rd)—Arrangements for the 
treatment of air raid casualties revised with the effect that 
only a nucleus of medical staffs will be employed full time. 


NOTES OF 


Stalin’s Aggression—On Wednesday it was still 
uncertain whether the U.S.S.R. would invade Finland. 
And although a logical development of the Nazi technique 
borrowed by Stalin for this occasion did require an even- 
tual resort to arms, there was still a widespread impres- 
sion that the Soviet Government would not, in the last 
analysis, feel able to go that far. But it is probable that the 
Soviet regime’s prestige was by this week too heavily and 
intimately engaged for Stalin to compromise without most 
amply fulfilling the prophecies of those die-hards who 
have never believed that he was in a position to begin or 
to prosecute a war. On Sunday, following an alleged inci- 
dent on the Karelian Isthmus in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment accused the Finns of- having fired on and wounded 
with artillery shells a number of Russian soldiers, the Fin- 
nish Government received a Note requesting it to with- 
draw its troops 12 or 15 miles from the frontier. On the 
same day Pravda published a scurrilous attack on M. 
Cajander, the Finnish Prime Minister, describing him as 
“a clown” and “a contortionist” and threatening him 
with the fate of “ Beck and Moscicki.” The democratically 
elected Finnish Government, it seemed, was in no way 
representative of the Finnish people, whose real wish was to 
be saved from their rulers by the generous intervention of 
the U.S.S.R. Their faultless mobilisation was a sign not of 


Price Regulation. (November 27th)—Central Price _ 
lation Committee appointed under Section 8 of the Prices 
of Goods Act. 

Rationing. (November 17th)—November 23rd fixed as the 
date for registration of consumers with retailers. (November 
28th)—January 8, 1940, fixed as the date of the introduction 
of rationing for bacon and ham and butter. 

Raw Materials——Government offers to buy up to a 
maximum of 155,000,000 Ib. of Egyptian cotton in the event 
of prices falling and remaining below the closing price at 
Alexandria on November 11th. 


Salvage and Waste Products. (November 11th)—An- 
nouncement that a salvage department had been organised 
in the Ministry of Supply. (November 18th)—Salvage con- 
troller appointed. 


Services. (November 10th)—War Office announces that 
mechanical, electrical and automobile engineers are urgently 
needed in the Royal Army Ordnance Corps. (November 17th) 
—Call for 20,000 men between the ages of 35 and 50 for 
Home Defence Battalions, Doubling of women’s Auxiliary 
Territorial Service announced. (November 19th)—Arrange- 
ments announced whereby men required for important in- 
dustrial employment may be released from military service. 
(November 21st)—Scheme announced for informing reserve 
officers when their services are likely to be required. (Novem- 
ber 24th)—Need for 8,000 recruits for Royal Army Service 
Corps announced. (November 26th)—Scheme for payments 
to Civil Defence volunteers absent from duty because of 
sickness or injury announced. (November 28th)—Extension 
of terms of reference of University Joint Recruiting Boards 
to bring science students within their scope at an earlier 
stage in their course than previously. 

Shipping.—Introduction announced of “ Navicerts ” (cer- 
tificates by British Consuls in foreign ports that cargoes 
loaded under their supervision correspond with cargoes de- 
clared in the ships’ manifests). Will be available in the first 
instance between the United States and certain neutral coun- 
tries adjacent to Germany. 

Shops. (November 20th)—Existing regulations governing 
closing hours suspended for the six week-days before 
Christmas. 

Transport. (November 22nd)—Vehicles standing on roads 
during the hours of darkness required to have their left side 
against the side of the road, by Order coming into operation 
on December Ist. : 

Miscellaneous. (November 17th)—Evacuated civil servants 
to be allowed two free passes a year to allow them to return 
to their homes and two return tickets at single fare (Novem- 
ber 21st)—Counties of Orkney and Shetland declared a 
protected area for the purposes of the Defence Regulations. 


(November 23rd)—Powers of the Herring Industry Board 
suspended. 


THE WEEK 


popular will and individual courage but of fear and trem- 
bling lest the “ Finnish leaders” should turn upon them 
the malignant forces of their “ Western masters.” As a 
rigmarole of nonsense it was better than anything which 
the Nazis have produced—and they were the begetters of 
this technique. The Finns replied that there could be no 
question of unilateral withdrawal, but that they were ready 
to discuss the matter. On Tuesday, the Soviet Govern- 
ment denounced the Non-Aggression Pact signed with 
Finland in 1932 on the grounds that the Finns had ren- 
dered it invalid by provoking numerous frontier incidents. 
On Wednesday, with the whole Communist organisation 
of the U.S.S.R. working overtime at the production of 
workers’ resolutions demanding Finnish surrender in vary- 
ing degrees of bloodthirstiness, and the Red Army and 
Fleet ordered to stand by for immediate action, the United 
States Government declared its willingness to respond at 
once to a request by either side for its good offices. That 
took place in the afternoon. In the evening M. Molotov 
announced that the Soviet Government had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Finland; by a curious delay in 
the Soviet telegraph system the Finnish Note concerning 
the Non-Aggression Pact was not delivered until after 
M. Molotov’s announcement was made. The invasion began 
a few hours later. 
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M. Molotov’s speech does not, of course, bear serious 
study, for no one outside the U.S.S.R. will believe that 
Finland had designs on Soviet security. The whole trend 
of Finnish policy during the twenty-two years of indepen- 
dence has been in quite another sense; and it was only 
recently that the Finnish Government refused to sign a 
non-aggression pact with Germany lest it should prejudice 
Finland’s neutrality. But in the long run it is possible to 
see a vestige of sense in the Soviet case, though that does 
not justify this vicious and unprovoked attack. Command 
of the Eastern Baltic has always been a tenet of Russian 
policy, and the importance of Leningrad did seem to re- 
quire unusual measures of protection now that the Soviet 
Government had encroached upon preserves which hitherto 
the German Government had been accustomed to regard 
as its own. In claiming Finnish bases the Soviet were 
merely preparing against the day when Germany sets out 
to reconquer the Eastern Baltic. This may seem justifiable 
policy to the Kremlin, but to Europe (and to the United 
States) it is the act of an aggressor with whom one day 
they may themselves now have to deal. Germany is dumb 
behind her Nazi gag, but she more than any other country 
must feel that profound sense of alarm which has led a 
Fascist journalist, suddenly losing sight of our decadence, 
to castigate Britain for “ not standing up for the rights of 
small nations.” Finland’s resistance, even with Swedish 
help, may not last for long; but the repercussions of her 
downfall will reach out further into the future than any- 
one can now see or will care to imagine. 


* * * 


Repercussions in Scandinavia.—There is no doubt 
that the invasion will affect Scandinavia in a degree out of 
all proportion to the reaction it is likely to call forth. For 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark the future is now over- 
shadowed with an ominous though as yet indirect threat 
to their freedom of action and even to their territorial in- 
tegrity, a threat that is all the more sinister for being the 
product of a German-Soviet agreement. The knowledge 
of the danger in which they may stand within the measur- 
able future is not accompanied, however, by an ability to 
forearm themselves. It seems that they can do nothing to 
strengthen their position; even in coalition they can do 
little to diminish their vulnerability. To-day, as always, 
their defence against Russia depends on the leadership of 
Germany, and that leadership to-day is so notably and ex- 
plicitly lacking as to nullify almost entirely their oppor- 
tunities of helping Finland. With German connivance the 
Swedish Government might have allowed a popular move- 
ment in support of Finland to go ahead with the ship- 
ment of arms and volunteers. Without that connivance, the 
ships would be liable to seizure as soon as they went out- 
side the four-mile limit. More than that, the German 
Government would be likely to require assurances that 
Swedish intervention would not bring the Russians still 
further westwards, and those assurances might well take a 
tangibly unpleasant form. But whether Sweden intervenes 
or not—and the odds are all against it—the future for all 
Scandinavia becomes uncertain indeed. 


* * * 


War and Parliament.—The first war session of 
Parliament began on Tuesday, appropriately enough, in an 
atmosphere of introspection about war aims. On Sunday 
the Prime Minister had made it plain that the prime 
objective now was to defeat the Nazis—“ that aggressive, 
bullying mentality which seeks to dominate other people 
by force.” Mr Chamberlain’s breadcast was sober, vigorous 
and to the point. It had a Churchillian ring when he spoke 
of the need for victory. And he refused to draft any 
detailed peace settlement in advance. We would need a 
new Europe forged in goodwill and tolerance. We would 
need disarmament. We would need a full and constant 
flow of international trade. We should also need some form 
of mechanism to secure the new order. But we could not 
now foresee the world conditions in which we would have 
to draw up the peace. Mr Herbert Morrison’s broadcast 
on Tuesday was more apocalyptic. The fight for freedom 
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and the fundamental rights of man could only succeed if 
we now resolved to accept international control and co- 
operation in social and economic questions and political 
disputes when the war ended. Mr Attlee, too, in his speech 
in the Commons on Tuesday on the Address, showed 
Labour’s wish to be more specific than the Prime Minister 
had been. He also underlined the need to set up and 
accept some international authority. He urged that the 
eventual peace should be made jointly between victors, 
vanquished and neutrals. Mr Chamberlain was still not 
prepared to go so far in definition. He agreed that the 
views of the vanquished might well have to be taken into 
account. He pledged himself to a peace that would not 
be vindictive. But, though he praised the League of 
Nations for its non-political work in the social and 
economic sphere, he was not ready to spofsor in so many 
words any abatement of national sovereignty after the war. 
Time would show the way. There is small doubt that Mr 
Chamberlain’s speeches, which made a deep impression 
on opinion all over the world, were made up of the right 
blend of realism and idealism. He showed himself as 
fervent as the Opposition spokesmen for abiding peace, 
cultural freedom, the liberty of peoples to go their way 
unmolested and the extirpation of aggression and persecu- 
tion. Above all, he saw no less clearly than they that the 
true end of all government, national or international, must 
always be a higher standard of living for the people. But he 
wisely saw no use in drafting blue prints for Utopia while 
the war had still to be won. The King’s Speech put the 
present vista plainly: “ The prosecution of the war com- 
mands all the energies of my subjects.” There will be no 
time for anything but Government business in the sessions 
that lie before Parliament, though it is to be hoped that 
opportunities for free and constructive criticism will be 
increased rather than curtailed. As Sir John Simon told 
the House on Wednesday “ the war may mean fearful sacri- 
fices, some of which we have hardly begun to dream as 
possible.” It is because victory is our chief and unani- 
mous war aim that these sacrifices will be willingly borne. 


* * * 


The Workers’ Standards. The precise plan of 
compulsory saving advocated by Mr J. M. Keynes in the 
columns of The Times left a number of openings for de- 
tailed criticism, which have not been neglected by those 
who have commented on the plan. But in his reply, which 
has appeared this week, Mr Keynes restricted himself to 
general principles, and as a result he has made a case which 
is quite unanswerable. Perhaps the greatest service that 
Mr Keynes has rendered has been to impel the so-called 
“leaders of opinion ” to reveal the state of their ignorance 
on the central economic problem of the war. The spectacle 
is not edifying, but it may prove to be salutary. “ My dis- 
comfort,” says Mr Keynes, 

comes from the fact, now made obvious, that the general 

public are not in favour of any plan. That is the real diffi- 

culty. The country is not yet taking our financial problem 
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seriously and is still unaware of the sacrifices which present 

preparations will require when they mature. 
This is all too true; it is revealed in a variety of ways—in 
none more clearly than in the reluctance to impose rationing 
merely because, by neglecting more important traffics, we 
can physically contrive to import food on a peace-time 
scale. It is quite clear that those who are responsible for 
guiding the steps of the public in economic and financial 
matters have left it dangerously late to start expounding 
the elementary principles of war economy. Sir John Simon 
made a beginning this week with his statement in the House 
of Commons that “ the only way in which a democracy can 
meet the terrible burden of a great war was by a willing- 
ness to sacrifice throughout the whole population and by 
recognising that such sacrifice was the price which must 
willingly be paid to secure peace and freedom.” It is high 
time that a number of manifest facts were stated and 
reiterated by the very highest authorities. One of these is 
that the total private expenditure of the British people will 
have to be reduced, in the course of the war, by at least a 
third. Another is that this reduction cannot be achieved by 
the rich, or the rich and the middle class together. This 
being so, the only really relevant question is not whether 
sacrifices are to be asked from the smaller incomes, but by 
what means they are to be exacted. And when the question 
is put this way, there can be no question of which methods 
are preferable. 

We all know, of course, that the alternative is inflation. 
And we also know that the political argument in favour 
of inflation is almost overwhelming. No one has to take 
the responsibility for inflation, not even the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The adoption of my plan would require 
the approval of the Labour Party. But they will never be 
asked to approve inflation. It will just happen. It is nature’s 
remedy, ebbing up like the tides, silently and imperceptibly 
and irresistibly. It engages in its support our Jaissez-fatre 
traditions. It greatly benefits some important interests. It 
oils the wheels everywhere, and a regime of rising wages 
and profits spreads an illusion of prosperity. So if one is 
to bet on the field, inflation must always be the favourite. 

Mr Keynes has perhaps been a little quick to assume that 
there is no remedy other than compulsory saving. There are 
fields of taxation as yet unexplored. Thoroughgoing ration- 
ing of every form of expenditure might make it possible to 
leave the task to “ voluntary ” saving. But the one attitude 
that is inexcusable is to say that there is no need to do 
anything unpleasant. If so, the unpleasant will happen by 
itselfi—and will be all the more unpleasant for that. 


* * * 


Civil Liberties.—In the first three months of war all 
partics in Parliament have shown themselves zealous to 
preserve the rule of law in dealings between the executive 
and citizens, except in cases where it can be convincingly 
proved impracticable or dangerous to the State. Last week 
a legacy from peace time was dealt with, when an Official 
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Secrets Act, limiting the exceptional powers of interroga- 
tion given to police officers and others by the Act of 1920 
more specifically to cases of espionage and kindred matters 
was passed. This week, changes in the war-time Defence 
Regulations have been announced with the same object of 
safeguarding civil liberties so far as possible. The chief 
objection to the original Regulations was that the powers 
taken to limit the expression of opinion were too drastic- 
ally and too widely drawn—even on the assumption that 
conditions of grave emergency had to be provided for. The 
revised Regulations have been agreed between the Home 
Secretary and an all-party committee of Members of 
Parliament. The prohibition of propaganda likely to cause 
“ disaffection in the forces,” which might have been used 
to prevent agitation for better service conditions, has now 
been confined to acts calculated to cause disaffection 
“likely to lead to breaches of their duty.” The sweeping 
regulation making it an offence “to influence public 
opinion in a manner likely to be prejudicial to the defence 
of the realm ” has been restricted and made more concrete. 
It will now apply only to cases where deliberate use is 
made in such propaganda of “ any false statement, docu- 
ment or false report.” The Secretary of State cannot now 
delegate his power under the Regulations to prohibit 
public meetings to mayors, J.P.s or chiefs of police. 
Soldiers, sailors and airmen in uniform will now only have 
powers of arrest if they are on special duty. The authority 
to impose a complete compulsory Press censorship indis- 
criminately has been abandoned. Finally, it is now possible 
for suspects (this applies only to persons with alien con- 
nections) detained without trial under the Regulations to 
call for information about the charges against them. 


* * * 


There are still items in the Regulations the need for 
which will be questioned. It will not be generally admitted 
that there is any probable necessity of State to justify 
detention without some properly legal process of trial or 
examination for an indefinite period—though the number 
of such cases has now to be reported monthly to Parlia- 
ment. There will still be heartburnings about the much- 
criticised power to impose a curfew, though it has been 
made clear that this is only intended to prevent the move- 
ment of people in a serious emergency, such as might be 
created by a dislocating air raid. Nevertheless, the new 
Regulations, made by consultation between the parties, 
will be welcomed as evidence of Parliament’s general wish 
that civil liberties should be preserved against excessive 
militobureaucracy, while at the same time the authorities 
are not hindered by lack of the powers they may need. 
So far, in actual practice, there has been little cause for 
alarm. In certain holes and corners of the Press, and in 
some honest but misguided kinds of peace propaganda, the 
extremest and most irresponsible indictments of the 
Government’s motives in the war are being published quite 
unmolested. Indeed, there has been no wide use of the 
Defence Regulations to suppress any sort of criticism of 
policy. It is wholly to the good that this should be the 
case in a war that is being fought in defence of liberty. 
It is a sign of sanity and national confidence. Conditions 
may come when the nation’s safety will not permit such a 
measure of tolerance, more especially if publicists forget 
that their duty to be circumspect is a corollary of their 
right to speak their mind. But free speech and the rule of 
law are the firm foundations of democracy in war as in 
peace. They cannot be surrendered. 


* * * 


Completing the Blockade.—This week a British 
Order in Council and a French decree made public the pro- 
cedure whereby, from next Monday, the Allies will seize 
all goods of German origin or ownership on the high seas. 
Outward-bound neutral ships will now be required, as in- 
ward-bound vessels have been ever since the war began, 
to call for examination at Kirkwall, the Downs, Dunkirk 
or Le Havre if they put out from Northern Europe, or at 
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Gibraltar, Oran, Marseilles, Malta, Haifa, or Port Said if 
they come from Mediterranean or Black Sea ports. The 
justification for this measure of reprisal, the campaign of 
Nazi outrages against the rules of sea warfare, was cited 
in the Allied announcements. It needs no emphasis. The 
importance of the ban on German exports now lies in the 
methods which are to be adopted in its application. 
Neutral shippers are naturally not pleased and their re- 
actions are recorded in a Note on page 327. Actually every 
effort is to be made by the Allies to minimise neutral hard- 
ship or inconvenience. Goods seized will be requisitioned, 
detained or sold if the Prize Court is satisfied that their 
origin or ownership is German. If the Court is not satisfied 
—the tests are openly and legally applied—the goods will 
be released. If the goods, though originally German, be- 
came neutral property before November 27th, either they 
will be released or the proceeds of their sale will forthwith 
be paid over to their owner. Goods ordered before Novem- 
ber 27th may be similarly treated. Neutral-owned goods of 
enemy origin may also be released if they are cleared from 
a neutral port before December 11th. Neutrals will be 
encouraged to obtain from Allied consular officials certifi- 
cates of neutral origin for the goods they intend to ship, 
that is, certificates stating that not less than three-quarters 
of the value of the goods is in respect of neutral labour 
and materials. These will expedite their passage through the 
Allied controls. There will be further relaxations of the 
embargo in cases of proved hardship to neutrals. 


* * * 


‘ After the Blockade.—The scheme is very fairly if 
stringently drawn. It will not wholly mean loss to neutrals, 
for it means the end, outside of Europe, of Nazi methods of 
trade which made Germany’s customers her dependants. 
Still less will it mean loss if it is accompanied by a positive 
export policy by the Allies. Blockading the enemy is only a 
moiety of economic warfare. In Europe, unless Britain de- 
livers export goods more successfully than in recent months, 
the neutrals will be forced in desperation to turn to Ger- 
many for coal and machinery. The price of British coal, 
for instance, has risen by 25 per cent. in the Netherlands 
market since the war began. The Germans have displaced 
the Allies in the Baltic. They should not easily do so else- 
where. So far British economic policy in the war has had 
two effects on German trade. First, it has cut down but 
not quite stopped overseas supplies; it has raised their 
price and brought down the price of Germany’s overseas 
exports. Secondly, the price of German exports to con- 
tiguous countries has risen because of the lack of effective 
British competition; and the price of supplies from con- 
tiguous countries to Germany has fallen. It is all-important 
to see that the terms of trade are in every possible case 
unfavourable to the enemy. It is all-important, too, not 
only to stop German exports but to see that the materials 
of German manufacture and manufactures Germany needs, 
such as cotton yarn and piece-goods, even when they are 
not on the contraband list (cotton yarn is on the list this 
time), are not licensed for export from this country in con- 
ditions which might let them slip into the Reich. Economic 
warfare, like military warfare, must be totally conceived. 


* * * 


Pressure on the Neutrals.—Germany’s minelaying 
campaign is merely a new technique at the service of an old 
idea. The plan for establishing a Grossraumwirtschaft 
under German direction by diverting to Germany all the 
neutrals’ trade was—after a sensational debut—allowed to 
slip from the headlines once Herrn Rosenberg and Dietrich 
had realised how little headway the German trade delega- 
tions were making against the resolute refusal of the various 
small Powers to commit their economic fate blindly into 
Germany’s keeping. Thus the first attempts by means of 
Persuasion failed. Germany has therefore been driven to 
methods of violence in order to accomplish her end. By 
strewing mines in the fairways of maritime traffic, she 
hopes in the first place to drive all neutral shipping from 
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the sea routes to Great Britain and thus deprive thi 
try of all its seaborne supplies. Next, she ip cadieene 
the neutrals, sooner than face the losses and hazards of 
trading on the seas, will turn to Germany and join her 
continental system. Finally, the German leaders may have 
foreseen a way of twisting Britain’s inevitable reprisals to 
suit the Nazi book. Any counter measures could be de- 
nounced as an attack upon the rights of the neutrals. If 
they protested, Germany could associate herself with the 
protest and offer them her “ protection.” Were they to 
decide to accept the reprisals, then Germany could allege 
a breach of neutrality and take “ such steps” as she 
deemed necessary.” It is against this background that we 
must interpret the reactions of the various neutral Powers 
to Britain’s decision to seize German exports. The most 
severe protests have come from those neutrals who are 
most at Germany’s mercy. Denmark, Belgium: and Holland 
have all made formal representations. It is not only geo- 
graphy that compels them to such action. Economically 
they will be seriously affected, and especially Holland, 
whose flourishing entrepét and carrying trad* will be cut 
off. Undoubtedly the plight of these three Powers is piti- 
able; they cannot—physically—resist our control; yet they 
live in constant dread of the manner in which Germany 
will choose to interpret their non-resistance. This dread 
must also be their excuse for the startling discrimination 
they have shown between Germany and the Allies in this 
same matter of representations. Our export blockade at the 
most impoverishes the Low Countries. Germany’s illegal 
minelaying massacres their citizens; but we have not yet 
heard of any protest to Berlin. 


* * * 


The Outer Ring.—Of the neutrals geographically 
more remote, only Japan and Norway have so far lodged a 
protest. As Japan’s relations with this country are hardly 
of the best, it was unlikely that she would allow such an 
opportunity to slip. Her complaint is mainly on the score 
of the non-arrival of valuable imports vital to the “ liqui- 
dation ” of the China incident. However, as the ban will 
presumably affect Germany’s equally vital exports to 
China, Japan’s accountancy should be able to strike a bal- 
ance. Norway, owing to her geographical position, is more 
affected by our reprisals than by German minelaying, 
but her protest probably springs from her desire not to 
offer fresh “ provocation ” to Germany with whom—since 
the “ City of Flint ” episode—her relations have been none 
too good. Sweden, on the other hand, is more affected by 
German minelaying than by Britain’s counter measures. 
Germany’s unprefaced laying of mines inside the four- 
mile limit of Sweden’s territorial waters has led to a vig- 
orous Swedish protest to Berlin and the German-Swedish 
trade talks are for the time being suspended. Nevertheless, 
the Swedish Government has instructed its trade delega- 
tion in London to make representations and to underline 
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Sweden’s dislike of the embargo measures. The attitude 
of the United States Government is serenely indifferent; 
the prohibitions of the Neutrality Act has already solved 
the problem of minelaying insofar as American shipping 
is concerned, and since the beginning of the war, German 
exports to the U.S.A. have sunk to a negligible level. The 
Allies can therefore count on the warm sympathy of 
America in any reasonable counter-measures they see fit 
to take. It seems likely that Italy, too, will lodge no official 
protest. This must afford a certain disappointment to the 
German Press which made gleeful use of Count Ciano’s 
interview with the British Ambassador on November 24th, 
and asserted that strong representations had been made. 
Actually, although Italy has made her official attitude 
known, the diplomatic exchanges appear to have related to 
more immediate difficulties raised by the existing Allied 
contraband control—such as the inconveniences to Italian 
shipping of prolonged detention at Gibraltar. Italy’s atti- 
tude is somewhat surprising. Although, unlike Japan, she 
need not fear a cessation of German imports (she has the 
Brenner), and unlike the Low Countries, she is not in 
physical fear of her powerful neighbour, Italian vessels 
have carried an important share of Germany’s exports 
since the war began. Trieste is in the midst of a boom on 
the strength of it, and our control will nip this promising 
expansion in the bud. Here is perhaps the reason under- 
lying the outburst of insult in the extremist Press which 
followed hard on the announcement of our counter- 
measures. 


* * * 


Losses at Sea.—Last week was the worst week of 
the war at sea since the first—for the Allies and the 
neutrals. Britain lost 25,787 tons of merchant shipping. 
France lost 3,000 tons. The neutrals lost 23,949 tons. 
The Royal Navy suffered, too. A 10,000-ton cruiser was 
damaged by mine in the Forth. A destroyer was sunk. 
H.M.S. “ Rawalpindi,” the well-known P. & O. liner of 
16,600 tons, which had been converted into an armed 
merchant cruiser, was battered and destroyed by the 
“ Deutschland,” after a stirringly gallant but grossly un- 
equal struggle; only thirty odd out of a crew of over 300 
were saved alive. It is on the strength of these successes, 
following hard upon the first ruthless excesses of the new 
mine campaign, that the Nazis are claiming to hold com- 
mand over the North Sea and the North Atlantic. The 
seriousness of these losses in terms of men and tonnage 
need not be minimised. Mr Churchill) has repeatedly 
warned us that there were still grimmer days at sea before 
us. But the falsity of the German claim is apparent. Ship- 
ping losses are still well below those of the worst weeks in 
1917. Supplies are still coming freely into our ports, even 
across the perilous North Sea. The “ Deutschland” is 
playing fox in an Arctic hunt. The Allies have put a 
ban on German exports and have the strength to make it 
effective. So far since the war began 463,000 tons of con- 
traband goods destined for Germany, including over 
100,000 tons of petroleum products, have been seized by 
the British contraband control. These, and not the sporadic 
brutalities of the Nazis, are the signs of dominant sea 
power. 


* * * 


King Carol Changes His Ministers.—The return 
of M. Tatarescu to the Prime Ministership of Roumania 
is significant of a re-affirmation and not of a change in 
King Carol’s foreign policy. The Argetoianu Government, 
formed hastily after the assassination of M. Calinescu, 
claimed to be little more than a stop-gap which would be 
replaced at the first convenient opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity was provided by the occasion of economic 
pressure and the convenience of avoiding it; and although 
if the true story were told, it might be found that the Arge- 
toianu Government had committed itself further than was 
prudent or publicly known, its resignation was in any case 
only a matter of time. The immediate cause seems to have 
had a twofold aspect. M. Bujoiu, the Minister of National 
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Economy, resigned because ie German trade mission 
headed by Dr Clodius pressed for an appreciation in the 
mark rate from 41 lei to 60 (or less in certain cases) and 
for larger supplies of oil and other goods; at the same time 
his position seems to have been undermined at home by 
those who swallowed German propaganda to the extent of 
blaming the rising cost of living on the Government’s 
economic policy. (In passing, it may be pointed out that the 
Germans themselves are responsible for the steep rise over 
the past twelve months in the Roumanian cost of living 
in that they have bought dear and sold even dearer, im- 
posing on the Roumanian Government the choice of de- 
pending entirely upon the German market or of subsidising 
exports to markets where prices more nearly correspond to 
world levels.) With the imminent prospect of British and 
French commercial support, made more sure by the Allied 
poaling arrangements, the narrowness of that choice is 
somewhat eased; if the Roumanian Government can sell its 
goods to the Western Powers for free exchange ati rates 
not markedly lower than those dealt in by Germany, then 
it is well worth while making an additional effort to stave 
off German pressure. The change in Government represents 
that effort. 


* * * 


In Occupied Poland.—General Sikorski can count 
on our sympathy when he appeals against the brutalities 
which are being committed by the Germans and Russians 
in their occupation of Poland. Of the two the Germans are 
said to be more ruthless; but this may be only because they 
are dealing with the comparatively well-developed popula- 
tion of western Poland, while the Russians have absorbed 
for the most part the destitute peasants of the East. In 
German-occupied Poland there are reports of mass “ clear- 
ances,” harsh discrimination, press gangs, ruthless tribu- 
nals; and it takes little imagination to comprehend the 
trail of suffering and despair which the German armies 
have left behind them. One of the worst aspects of the 
refugee problem seems to be the severing of families in the 
panic of departure; the lack of news is even more painful 
than the lack of food and warm clothing. On Lithuanian 
territory alone there are 25,000 civilian refugees and 14,000 
interned soldiers and “ practically every one of them,” 
according to a reliable correspondent, “is desperately 
anxious for news of his or her family.” The simultaneous 
German and Russian advances meant the scattering of hun- 
dreds of thousands of civilians who are now unable to cross 
the closed frontier established by the invaders. Overnight, 
the Vilna district was transformed “ into a zone of acute 
distress.” The Russians would appear to have shown less 
conquering zeal than the Germans, for while the latter have 
expropriated individual Poles and Polish concerns without 
scruple, the Russians are working on the assumption that 
their addition to the U.S.S.R. should be taken over more 
or less as it stands. They are reported to have shown a wish 
to conciliate the Polish workers, or at least to avoid open 
conflict with them. In Vilna, for instance, they removed 
lock-stock-and-barrel into the interior the Polish radio sta- 
tion with its 800 employees; but by refusing to leave their 
machines Polish workers were able to prevent the same fate 
befalling the equipment of electricity and municipal under- 
takings in the city. But it is the fate of persons, not of 
property, that composes the appalling tragedy of Poland. 


* * * 


Enemy Aliens.—As soon as the war began it was 
evident that difficult problems would arise in the treatment 
of enemy aliens. In 1914 the bulk of the enemy aliens 
in this country were loyal subjects of the German or 
Austrian empires. The problem was straightforward. Now 
the great majority of Germans and Austrians resident here 
are themselves refugees from the Hitler tyranny. They are 
enemies only by status. By inclination they are friends. 
Yet leniency towards them cannot be unqualified. There 
could be few better disguises for an enemy agent than 
the réle of refugee. The parallel is not with 1914, but with 
the early years of the war against Revolutionary France in 
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the eighteenth century, when London was teeming with 
French émigrés anxious to see the downfall of the Revolu- 
tion. Then, as now, the chief difficulty was to weed out the 
enemy’s emissaries sent to England under cover of flight 
from the guillotine. Early last September powers were 
taken to intern enemy aliens or to restrict their movement 
and employment. In the circumstances the measures 
applied have been astonishingly lenient. Out of 40,000 
enemy aliens examined by the tribunals set up to investi- 
gate their bona fides only 358 have been interned. The 
majority of the remainder are simply forbidden to travel 
without permission beyond narrowly prescribed areas 
around their homes. The restrictions on their employment 
which accompanied their rounding-up before the tribunals 
have now been relaxed. After strict inquiries they may 
even be enrolled in the various civil defence bodies. 
Generosity was inevitable, for no English indignation 
against Hitler can vie with that of most of the refugees. 
Nevertheless, opinion is not wholly satisfied. On the one 
hand, a section of Conservatives in Parliament feels that 
leniency has been carried too far. On the other hand, some 
people feel that, in view of the sharp restrictions still im- 
posed on individuals, many of whom are friendly beyond 
question, it has not gone far enough. The Conservative 
critics forget that a double check has been made of the 
aliens now in this country. Before August, 1914, aliens 
came and went freely. But before this war the records of 
all aliens were closely scrutinised before they were allowed 
to come into the country—and then only under close sur- 
veillance; and, since war broke out, their antecedents have 
again been combed and sifted. Even so, mistakes must be 
rigorously guarded against; that is why those who criticise 
the restrictions that remain are clearly wrong-headed; there 
must be constant vigilance. Individual cases, obviously call- 
ing for greater freedom, can be dealt with separately. But 
even this must not be overdone. Actually, official policy 
has held the balance between persecution and dangerous 
laxity reasonably well. The provision made to enable 
British-born women married to enemy aliens to recover 
British nationality, though it has not been sufficiently used 
yet, was a much-needed reform. It is to be hoped that 
public opinion, which tended in the last war to make aliens 
the target of inflamed war temper, will be sensible enough 
this time to follow the official example of moderation and 
fairmindedness. 


* * * 


Boredom.—Boredom has always been recognised in 
the fighting services not merely as a discomfort, but as a 
danger. Since it may lead through inertia and carelessness 
to surprise and defeat, it has been deliberately tackled as a 
serious military problem. The stock remedies, where action 
is not possible, are the punctilious observance of routine 
duties and external measures of relief. The latter include 
recreations which serve the double purpose of relieving 
tedium and improving physique, organised entertain- 
ments, at bases, and the provision of books, games and 
“comforts ” for men whose duties do not permit them to 
foregather in large numbers. Recently an innovation has 
been made in the appointment of voluntary welfare 
officers attached to each of the big commands or appointed 
by County Territorial Army Associations. In fact, the 
fighting services are setting about this essential task with 
method and determination. But it has not yet been recog- 
nised and emphasised that similar activity is required 
for the civil defence services and, in some degree, for the 
whole population. The chief responses to boredom in these 
quarters have been either futile or dangerous. In some 
instances the number of civil defence workers has been cut 
down below a safe level for no better reason than that 
they have not yet been in action. There has been an un- 
mistakable relaxation of discipline in the ordinary civil 
duties of making evacuation effective, of conserving essen- 
tial supplies and shipping and of observing the lighting 
restrictions, These developments have been assisted by the 
Persistence of sections of the daily press in representing 
vigilance as an insult offered to the public by “ bureau- 
crats ” rather than as an inescapable duty. A safer and 


more effective attack on boredom has been indicated by 
the fighting services. There might well be more mock 
action of the type which, thanks in particular to the energy 
of Sir Edward Evans, is keeping the London civil defenders 
busy and weeding out the inefficient members, and it 
should not be impossible to organise forms of relief which 
can be carried on without prejudice to the public safety. 
But the only real cure is a realisation that the stock phrase 
that the whole population is in the front line covers a 
reality. Slackness will not win the war. It will not even 
defeat boredom. 


* * * 


Order in the Medical Services. — The arrange- 
ments which were made before the war began for medical 
services to deal with air-raid casualties quite rightly pro- 
vided against the probable need for later adjustment. 
Changes in fact began in the first week of the war and 
they will probably continue to be made from time to time. 
But it is obviously desirable that such changes as are neces- 
sary shall be made within a definite framework and take 
the form of an expansion or contraction of continuous ser- 
vices rather than a periodical alteration of the whole struc- 
ture. The scheme which has now been recommended 
through the Central Medical War Committee and accep- 
ted by the Minister of Health holds reasonable promise 
of flexibility combined with order, at least so far as Lon- 
don is concerned. The Emergency Medical Service in hos- 
pitals will now be divided into three tiers. There will be a 
nucleus of full-time staff; a body of specialists working 
on a part-time basis, who will be paid £500 per annum 
and serve when required; and a further grade of part- 
time officers who will be paid on a sessional basis. In the 
provinces the arrangement now suggested is less likely to 
provide an ordered and ready response to emergency need. 
The work of dealing with air-raid casualties will fall on 
the ordinary hospital staffs. These will not be expected to 
give their services free as in peace time, but they are 
hardly likely to get a fair remuneration out of the sug- 
gested pool made up of payments by the Minister at the 
rate of 1s. 6d. per day for each occupied bed and 6d. for 
each out-patient attendance. 


* * * 


Another move towards enlightened efficiency was sug- 


gested in the recent Ministry of Health circular contain- _ 


ing new recommendations for the conduct of first-aid 
posts. The new scheme is for a medical officer to take 
full charge of each post at a salary of £75 per year in- 
stead of merely training the personnel at a fee of twenty 
guineas a year. The further payments for attendance on 
a sessional basis when actual casualties are coming in are 
retained. This arrangement, like that for the London hos- 
pitals, bears the mark of enlightened planning and sets an 
example applicable to the circumstances of peace as well 
as those of war. If the will to order in the medical ser- 
vices is sufficiently strengthened in the present emergency 
a foundation will be laid on which to build a permanent 
structure to replace the unsystematic arrangements for the 
care of the sick with which the British public normally 
makes shift. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





India and the War 


(From Our Calcutta Correspondent) 


HE heart searching of Congress India has been very real 
T since the beginning of the war. The Briton can 
sympathise, even if he cannot wholly understand. But, if 
India has been wrestling with her conscience, the background 
to the performance, both in this country and in Great 
Britain, has been one of bewildering artificiality. Congress 
leaders have talked as though the European war has been 
staged specially to test the sincerity of Britain’s new Imperial 
professions. On the other hand, both the British Government 
spokesmen and the Viceroy have pointed to the ultimate goal 
of Indian government, but seem to have hesitated at a simple, 
straightforward reaffirmation of the early realisation of 
Dominion status. Of all the speeches here and in the British 
Parliament during the past few weeks that by Lord Samuel 
in the House of Lords on November 2nd has made the most 
durable impression in India, His statement that as “ year 
after year goes by and this policy which is the declared gaol, 
the end, the aim, is not in fact carried into effect and Indian 
political leaders see the best years of their lives go by and 
they are still in the phase of struggle” was apposite to con- 
sidered thought here. His declaration that the present policy 
of His Majesty’s Government leads to the conclusion that 
the final decision on Dominion status is to be left to the 
Moslems has been hailed by the Nationalist Press as an expo- 
sure of the Government’s “ masterly and sinister inactivity.” 

One or two heartening signs emerge from the nation-wide 
debate. Of these the chief is the widespread recognition of 
the rightness of the Allied cause, and the fairly general feel- 
ing that, sooner or later, Great Britain will of her own good 
sense and volition “ recognise the wrong she is perpetuating 
in India.” Furthermore, the language of the controversy has 
been moderate and unprovocative; and it is clear that by no 
means all the leaders of Congress, or even a substantial 
majority of its rank and file, are finally satisfied in their 
own minds that the right course has been taken. The resig- 
nation of the Ministries in the eight Congress Provinces was 
accomplished in an atmosphere of strange unreality, and the 
organised party festivities that followed have fallen very flat. 

The centre of political gravity will henceforth shift to 
within the Congress itself, where a small but energetic and 
vocal minority would like to embark upon a programme 
of active obstruction to Government. As long as Mr 
Gandhi is at the head of affairs, this is not likely to ha a 

y ppen 
He has already propounded a policy which adumbrates pas- 
Sivity towards the war but seeks to cleanse the Party of its 
admitted impurities and prepare it against the day when the 
struggle with the raj will be renewed. Mr Gandhi has made it 
clear that his ideals of morality and fair play preclude an 
attack on the British Government as lon it i i 
& as it is engaged in 
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a life and death struggle in Europe—which, in some part at 
least, is being waged on behalf of freedom in India. 

That is probably as far ahead as the most ardent Nationalist 
has looked, and the failure of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks at the 
Viceroy’s House early in November once more emphasise how 
long and elusive is the quest for effective national unity. It 
is too early yet, perhaps, to say whether alternative Ministries 
will ultimately be formed in the eight Provinces. First explora- 
tory talks have not been successful, and the Government has 
been obliged to invoke Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act and assume direct personal responsibility for the conduct 
of the various departments, This can hardly be regarded as 
permanently satisfactory, and some further examination of the 
possibilities of coalition Ministries will no doubt be under- 
taken at a more propitious moment. Nor is this the time for 
a provincial general election, in which most observers seem to 
think Congress would be severely shaken in the large urban 
centres but retain its supremacy in the rural constituencies. 
One of the more obvious defects of the new-born Indian 
democracy is that it has never seriously contemplated the 
necessity of finding an alternative to Congress administration. 


Stimulus to Industry 


The impact of the war has, so far, been wholly beneficial 
in the sphere of Indian commerce and industry. It is esti- 
mated that orders for war supplies of various kinds received 
up to the end of October amounted to approximately Rs. 14 
crores, or £10} millions. In terms of the British war effort 
this figure may not appear very large, but when it is re- 
membered that the Indian Supply Department’s annual pur- 
chases have amounted during the past five years to approxi- 
mately Rs, 64 crores, its stimulating effect on Indian industry 
is obvious. The War Supply Board, which was created in 
skeleton form in 1938 and came into active existence on 
the outbreak of war, handles all these orders which emanate 
from the United Kingdom and many parts of the Empire, 
as well as from France, Roumania, Iraq, Iran, Turkey and 
Arabia. In certain cases India has been asked to supply 
articles which have not been previously manufactured in 
this country, and the experience thus gained will no doubt 
be of considerable value to indigenous industry when peace 
returns once more. It is estimated that many of the orders 
that have been placed will take more than a year to reach 
completion, and the general effect of hostilities so far has 
been to speed up Indian industry in almost every branch. An 
effective system of price control has been introduced, and 
the Provincial Governments in the first days of hostilities 
made a commendable and successful effort to check all forms 
of profiteering in foodstuffs and essential consumption goods. 

November 10th. 


Chile, the War and 
Great Britain 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT } 


FoR some years a large proportion of Chile’s exports and 
imports have been exchanged with Germany, who operated 
under an extremely favourable compensation treaty. This 
interchange stopped abruptly on the outbreak of war. Ger- 
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industrial equipment could not be fulfilled and dis- 
location of industry was anticipated, Fortunately, this fear 
has not been justified; there were sufficient stocks of raw 
material on hand to tide over until new markets could be 
found. It was possible to carry on for a time with old in- 
dustrial equipment. Railway rolling stock was not in dire 
need of replacement, the earlier order having evidently been 
given to stimulate Germany's purchases of Chilian goods. 

Under such conditions, a favourable opportunity has 


supplied Chile with the bulk of her imports, particularly 
of machinery (mining, agricultural and industrial), heavy 
industrial products, railway rolling stock and raw mate- 
rials; and, in return, the British market absorbed much of 
Chile’s exports of agricultural produce and copper, wool, 
etc. Much of this trade was lost after the signing of the 
Ottawa Agreement. Now Chile would welcome the co- 
operation of Great Britain in expanding trade to the mutual 
benefit of both countries. 

The outbreak of war saw a wave of pessimism sweep 
the country for fear of lost markets. But, since the Panama 
Conference, when the United States of America showed great 
interest in helping Latin-American Republics out of their 
difficulties, this phase is passing. Confidence has been re- 
stored also by the British Government’s statement that 
trade must be maintained and increased wherever possible. 
British traders and banks in Chile have done much to re- 
store confidence by their efforts to increase trade, and to 
assure local buyers that orders will be fulfilled with a mini- 
mum of delay and that freights are available. The supposed 
lack of shipping caused some concern for the first few weeks, 
but this has now been remedied. 

The ideal way to foster the return of trade would be by 
the reciprocal lowering or removal of Customs duties, etc., 
on certain specified products. Conversations to this end 
have already been commenced with the United States of 
America. The chief barrier to Chile’s most important export 
to U.S.A. is the American import duty on foreign copper. 
This amounts to about £22 8s. per ton, and a proposal has 
been tabled by the United States Government to reduce this 
by 50 per cent. Needless to say, American home producers 
have raised considerable opposition, but it is anticipated in 
reliable quarters that some reduction will be made. In her 
efforts to recapture Chilian trade, Great Britain will find 
powerful opposition from U.S.A, One of the chief attrac- 
tions to the Chilian buyer would be the extension of long- 
term credits for purchases, and this could probably be 
arranged through the Department of Overseas Trade. 

With co-ordination and co-operation between British ex- 
porters and importers, the field is now open to British trade, 
and the time seems ripe for the re-opening of the long- 
delayed for an Anglo-Chilian trade agreement 
—or, better still, in view of Chile’s exchange diffi- 
Culties, for a formal aah ead agreement, Any step is this 
direction would receive warm support of the Chilian 
Government just now. 


* * * 


Foreign Trade Statistics.—Details of trade for the 

—— Sno and the period January-August, 1939 (to- 

c comparative figures for the years 1937-38) are 
given in the following table: — 
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Commerce or Culture 
from Britain ? 


{FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT | 


TRADE figures for the first eight months of the year show 
substantial increases over the corresponding period of 1938. 
Tinned fish, chiefly sardines, wines both fine and common, 
resin, olive oil and cork are all up, and it may well be that, 
despite the war, Portugal’s 1939 export figures will be a 
record. At the same time, thanks to the practical and 
promptly applied measures taken by the Government, the 
country’s internal trade has suffered but little disorganisa- 
tion. Local industrialists, while subject to efficient checks 
against profiteering, have guarded from exploitation by 
dealers in their raw materials, notably in cotton and wool. 

What course Portugal’s import trade will take during the 
next few months is not clear. German representatives assure 
their customers that orders will be executed as usual and 
delivered promptly. Machinery, hardware, dyestuffs, elec- 
trical material, iron, steel and tinplate—these are Germany's 
main lines, with the usual all-enveloping trade in cheap 
bazaar goods and stationery stocked by every shop in the 
country. Will Germany be able to keep this promise? If she 
does, by shipping them indirectly, at what price must her 
goods be sold, if she is to hold her own with merchandise 
from the U.S.A., England and France? What is clear is that 
a good opportunity for re-establishing British export trade 
with the Portuguese market has suddenly arisen—particu- 
larly in machinery and small hardware. To-day the latter 
cannot be found, of British make, in the usual retail stores. 
Hand tools and small machine tools are all of German origin. 
So, too, is nearly all the woodworking, printing, and indus- 
trial machinery used in the numerous small factories 
throughout the country. 

Much has been heard of late about British cultural propa- 
ganda in Portugal. It has its uses and also its limitations. 
The teaching of English and the diffusion of literature 
reaches a small number of young people who are studiously 
inclined, and they, in course of time, may spread among 
their friends appreciative opinions regarding the finer quali- 
ties of English life and letters. It is all rather hypothetical— 
a casting of bread upon the waters. Of more immediate effect 
would be the sale, at competitive prices, of articles in daily 
use that embody in quality and construction those charac- 
teristics of efficiency and durability that the world, the Latin 
world more especially, still associates with British implements 
of all kinds—even though, attracted by prices and persuasive 
salesmanship, it buys German. ; 

Action designed to quicken British export trade with 
Portugal ought not to be delayed. Others are ready to extend 
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in this market, and Italy and the U.S.A. are willing to meet 
Portugal’s needs. Commercial canvassing, backed by reason- 
able certainty of early delivery on favourable terms, must be 
undertaken with knowledge of the market, and it must be 
done at once. 


No Intention to Abandon Sterling 


Though somewhat cryptic, the announcement made by the 
ssidiearr of Finance, on November 15th, confirms the 
general anticipations of Portuguese business circles. Freely 
translated, it ran: — 

Havin: ard to the wide disparity of quotations for 
dollars os aadion on the London and New York markets, 
and to the consequent appreciation in those currencies which 
are not linked with the sterling group, the Government, con- 
jointly with the Bank of Portugal, has agreed upon steps to be 
taken. It is borne in mind that, while a certain stability in 
relation to the pound sterling is desirable for the greater con- 
venience of the national market, any rise in currency values 
which might react very sharply on our cost of living must be 
avoided. 

Thus from 110$10 to the £, the Bank of Portugal has 
brought its rate to 108$15. It is not officially stated by what 
calculation this figure is reached; in all probability a mean 
has been struck, with a fairly large margin, to enable the 
Bank of Portugal to disregard minor fluctuations in the 
London-New York price of sterling. It will therefore be 
feasible, at need, to “ step-up” the escudo quotation should 
the pound show substantial weakness. At the same time 
Portugal will continue to be reckoned with the sterling block. 

General opinion here approves the practical wisdom shown 
by the move. It is another proof that Dr Salazar is no mere 
theoretical economist but a sound man of affairs, able to 
direct the business dealings of the nation in the interest of 
ali classes. Portugal’s exports at the time of writing are much 
in excess of her imports. This fact, coupled with her rela- 
tively small payments for foreign services, might very plaus- 
ibly have been made the reason for a much greater apprecia- 
tion of the escudo—to the substantial profit of the few and 
the loss of the many. Coupled with the wholly effective pre- 
vention of profiteering, and the consequent stabilisation of 
retail prices, this latest safeguard of Portugal’s financial and 
commercial interests is both just and expedient. 


November 20th. 


Greek War Economy 


[FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT } 


A SERIES of measures have been taken since the outbreak of 
the war, with a view to meeting the temporary disorganisa- 
tion of supplies and trade brought about by the war and 
adapting the economy of this country to the new conditions 
thereby created. In view of the dependence of the Greek 
economy on foreign trade, the nature of its exportable 
articles, and the need to import large quantities of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, to say nothing of the geographical posi- 
tion of the country, the war is raising many difficult and 
urgent problems. These problems cannot, of course, be effec- 
tively met without wide State intervention. 

In anticipation of a possible state of war, a law was enacted 
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in 1937 “‘ concerning the economic and political mobilisation 
of the country.” This renders service for national defence 
in its widest meaning, compulsory for all physical or legal 
persons resident in Greece, and gives wide powers to the 
authorities to organise the nation and regulate its economic 
life in case of mobilisation. The law has now been expanded 
and amended. 

In addition, a drive for self-sufficiency in foodstuffs is 
being made, with especial regard to agricultural products, 
and particularly wheat, of which 980,000 tons were produced 
and 475,000 tons imported in 1938. The development of the 
growth of potatoes is also particularly recommended. More- 
over, the Minister of Economics has been given general 
powers to regulate imports and exports and to fix the country 
of origin or destination, as well as the mode of payment. In 
application of these powers, nearly all imports were pro- 
hibited after September 9, except under special licence. On 
the other hand, provision has been made for the establishment 
of an association of importers for each article imported. These 
will have the exclusive right to import their respective 
commodities. Several associations have already been formed. 

By decision of the Minister of Economics the export of 
several articles has been forbidden, while others may be 
exported only under licence. The export of goods in con- 
signment or on private exchange is no longer allowed, and 
the delivery of goods exported to countries with free exchange 
is permitted only against payment in cash or by bills bearing 
a banker’s acceptance. Whenever possible, payment for 
exports to Holland, Sweden and Egypt will in future be 
required in the respective currencies of these countries, and 
exports to the Americas will be paid for in dollars. 

A Ministerial committee has been set up, whose care will 
be to secure the necessary supplies of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. An inventory of all present stocks has been ordered. 
The prices of foodstuffs are controlled by the authorities, 
and certain articles are rationed. Food hoarding, whether by 
traders or by consumers, is prohibited and severely punished. 
Several measures of economy have also been enforced. Thus 
the sale of meat is allowed only on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays; lighting of squares and streets in Athens and its 
suburbs has been reduced by half; and the use of taxicabs 
and private cars has been restricted. 

On the financial plane, the authorities decided to con- 
tinue the linking of the drachma to sterling, but the allocation 
of foreign exchange for commercial and private needs has 
become even stricter. Heavy withdrawals of bank deposits, on 
the other hand, entailed an increase in the note circula- 
tion from Drs.8,109 millions on August 23rd to Drs.10,677 
millions on September 7th. Since that date the circulation 
has stopped growing, and a slow return of notes is observable. 
A parallel movement was noticeable in the amount of credits 
granted by the Bank of Greece, which rose from Drs.2,787 
millions on August 23rd to Drs.4,770 millions on Sep- 
tember 23rd. Notwithstanding these developments, the official 
bank rate remains unchanged at 6 per cent. Apart from a 
suspension of forward dealings on the Athens Stock Ex- 
change, the markets remained open and prices, after falling 
heavily, staged an appreciable improvement. 

As was to be expected, the international crisis caused 
an increase in public expenditure, and a rise in taxation is 
becoming inevitable. The prices of cigarettes (with the excep- 
tion of the cheaper brand for the working classes) and 
matches have already been increased by the authorities, while 
new taxes on luxury articles have been announced as impend- 
ing. By decision of the Government a special allowance will 
be given by shipowners to the crews of Greek steamers sailing 
in dangerous war zones. Measures have been taken to avoid 
dismissal on a large scale of workers employed in industries 
which, owing to a temporary lack of raw materials, have 
been obliged to reduce their output. 

In sum, the abnormal situation created by the war has 
necessitated, here as in most other countries, a tightening of 
State interference in business. But it is the aim of the authori- 
ties to leave intact private initiative as much as circumstances 
allow, and to foster co-operation with the business com- 
munity. It is hoped that many of the present restrictions will 
gradually be removed, as the disturbance caused to inter- 
national economy by the outbreak of the war subsides. 

If peace prevails in the Mediterranean, it may be 
that while exports to some countries—including Germany, 
the largest purchaser of Greek products, as well as the United 
Kingdom, one of the best customers of this country—may, 
for some time to come, tend to decline more or less seriously, 
and while tourist traffic will unavoidably fall away, the loss 
to this country’s economy caused may be compen- 

sated, wholly or partly, by the opening of new markets for 
Greek staple products, by developing exports of industr 
articles to neighbouring nations, and by higher shipping 
earnings. 

November 23rd. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly b 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral ame 


Tue Allied ban on German exports overseas (valued in 1938 
at Rm. 1,200 millions) comes, despite protestations to the 
contrary, as a serious blow. The problem of foreign trade 
dominates Nazi policy. In foodstuffs, apart from tats and 
feeding stuffs, Germany can meet her own needs at a pinch. 
But she needs to import close upon 70 per cent. of the raw 
materials used in her industries—many of the most essential 
from overseas. 

These imports must be paid for by free exchange or in 
goods. Every effort is being made to raise production for 
export to the highest pitch. When war broke out the closing 
down of certain sections of industry was envisaged because 
their products were “superfluous ”; and the manufacture 
of consumption goods for the home market has been cut to 
a minimum. Yet these industries are still working at pressure. 
Stocks are being built up for export. The production of 
motor cars, for instance, is being pushed forward vigorously, 
although nobody in Germany would now dream of buying 
a new car under the present restrictions. 

The object of all this activity is to ensure essential sup- 
plies. Germany is putting the severest pressure on neutrals 
to secure deliveries. So far this has not been very successful. 
German sales to Switzerland rose sharply in October. Swiss 
deliveries to Germany did not. Germany’s clearing debt to 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Jugoslavia, Roumania and 
Turkey has been reduced since the war began. Exports have 
been maintained or increased, but imports from these coun- 
tries have fallen short. The sale of German machinery and 
coal to contiguous countries, at increased prices because of 
Britain’s failure to keep up competition, has risen. There is 
a steady demand for German coal, industrial equipment, rail- 
way rolling stock, locomotives, machinery and chemicals. 
But, for the moment, Germany has not been able to accumu- 
late free exchange or increase imports from the small Euro- 
pean neutrals. The bulk of the recent increase in her exports 
has gone to reduce her debts to the importing countries. 

The Allied ban, if effective, will cut off the main German 
sources of free exchange. In Europe the cardinal difficulty 
is this problem of clearing off the deficits which stand against 
the Reich in her various clearing and payments accounts. 
Germany has been better able than Britain to maintain her 
exports in Europe, but to a considerable extent this has been 
abortive because she has got relatively little in return. And 
now that the Allies are to stop German exports, there will 
be small inclination for, say, South American exporters to 
attempt to run contraband raw materials and staple produce 
through to Germany. The Reich has substantial deficit 
balances in the Soulth American countries, too, and has no 
chance now of reducing them or paying for imports by 
exporting industrial products. 

Efforts to extract higher imports from Roumania have not 
been very successful so far—though in the first fortnight or 
so of November two and a-half times more Roumanian goods 
went to Greater Germany than were sold to Germany and 
Czechoslovakia in the same weeks of 1938. Sea-borne sup- 
Plies of bauxite (for making aluminium) from Jugoslavia 
were cut off when the Allies closed the Mediterranean. Now 
they are to be brought by rail and canal. Last year 1,800,000 
tons of bauxite were imported, mainly from Jugoslavia. Only 
93,000 tons were mined in Germany; and experts are work- 
ing On processes to extract aluminium oxide from clays 
found in the Eifel, the Black Forest, the Vogelsberg and the 
Sudetenland. The Baltic countries have resumed exports to 
; nany now that the Germans have promised to replace 
the industrial imports formerly sent from Britain. 

The Government of Manchukuo has agreed to export 
soya flour and soya oil to Germany across Siberia. Two tank 
wagons have been sent on a trial trip. For the duration of 
the war deliveries are to amount every year to 500,000 tons 
of soya flour and 60,000 tons of soya oil. To facilitate trans- 
port, * ie ating amr ag and the German ane 

ral at Dairen have made an agreement regulating t 
transit of these goods across Soviet territory and arranging 
for the passage of German goods to Manchukuo in return. 


* * * 


‘Russian Aid.—It is freely said in Germany that trade 
with Europe and Soviet Russia can make up for the overseas 
— now lost, regardless of the fact that vital commodities 
— nickel, copper, cotton and jute are lacking. So far 

ussia has only delivered grain fodder, but Germany also 


wants oilseeds, textile fibres, manganese ore and phosphates 


from the Soviets. Russian oilseed output has risen from 2.7 
million tons in 1913 to 4.7 million tons, or twice the Reich’s 
annual imports, in 1938. But the common Russian oilseed is 
sunflower seed, which is chewed in the same way as betel 
and areca nut in India, and is not available for export. 

The Russia Committee of German Industry has been 
revived to advise the Government. Russian representatives 
are touring German factories. It appears, however, that 
Russia has declined to accept finished industrial goods in 
payment for the feeding stuffs and hides ordered by Ger- 
many. Russia is still only interested in machinery, machine 
tools, plant for rolling mills, equipment for substitute indus- 
tries and the oil industry and so on. These are precisely the 
construction goods which are most needed at the moment 
for Germany’s own war industries. Germany’s inability to 
deliver these goods because of re-armament requirements 
has been a chief obstacle to Russo-German trade in recent 
years. 

Moreover, Russian grain, oil, timber, flax and ores have 
commonly been exported in return, directly or indirectly, 
for rubber, tin, copper, cocoa and tea from the British 
Empire, Russia must maintain her place in the American 
and British markets in order to obtain these commodities 
which Germany cannot supply; the Soviets’ exports cannot 
be diverted en bloc to the Reich. Russia has, indeed, already 
offered a normal year’s supply of manganese ore to the 
United States. 

* * 


Cotton Shortage.—Germany is experiencing great diffi- 
culty in cotton supplies. In the current year cellulose output 
is expected to amount to 200,000 tons, or 40 per cent. of the 
Reich’s normal needs of cotton. i 

For the remaining 60 per cent, or 300,000 tons, Germany 
can only rely on deliveries from Russia and the Balkans. 
Russia is one of the world’s greatest producers of cotton, but 
between 1929 and 1937 exported none at all, being actually 
an importer. Iran exports 15,000-20,000 tons of cotton a 
year, The Balkans export no more than 90,000 tons of cotte_, 
of which two-thirds is Turkish. At the most Germany can 
get no more than 100,000 tons a year from these sources, 
which will leave her supplies 40 per cent. short of her needs 
—without making any allowance for increased wartime 
requirements for explosives, etc. Hence the strict rationing 
of clothing. 

* * * 


War Finance.—The floating debt rose during August 
from Rm. 7,938 millions to Rm. 9,087 millions. Compared 
with August, 1938, it had been doubled. The total issue of 
tax certificates at the end of August was Rm. 3,125 millions, 
Rm. 846 millions more than a month before. The mobilisa- 
tion of the Army left its mark, The issue of tax certificates 
ceased on November Ist because they had fallen to a heavy 
discount, but enterprises owned by the State or the Nazi 
Party still can pay for up to a fifth of their orders with tax 
certificates at their face value. 

The tax revenue for the first half of the current financial 
year was 50 per cent. higher than in the same period last 
year. The increase expected by the Finance Minister was 
from Rm. 18,000 millions to Rm. 24,000 millions, If the 
revenue continued to rise at this rate for the rest of the year 
the year’s revenue would be Rm. 27,000 millions. Actually, 
however, the increase in the second quarter of the half-year 
compared with the same quarter in 1938 was only 30 per 
cent.; still a striking rise, but smaller than in the six months 
taken as a whole. Moreover, it is not stated whether the 
recent returns refer to the Old Reich only or to Austria, the 
Sudetenland and the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 
as well. It is not possible, therefore, to decide whether or not 
as great a part of the war’s cost is being paid out of taxes 
as the returns at first sight suggest. a 

If the likely year’s revenue is taken as Rm. 24,000 millions 
and the national income is reckoned the same as last year’s, 
the effect of taxation will be to reduce consumption and/or 
savings by Rm. 6,000 millions. If it all came out of savings, 
the limit of borrowing would be reduced to Rm. 6,000 
millions, half the new savings borrowed by the State in the 
last financial year. Actually, it is probable that consumption 
has fallen and also that the taxation figures for this year 
include revenue from new conquests. On this basis the limit 
of borrowing will be between Rm. 8,000 and Rm. 10,000 
millions, a level not yet neared. 
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The Forgotten Treaty 


THE second edition of Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s book* could 
hardly have appeared at a more apposite moment. Brest- 
Litovsk, no longer “forgotten,” stands in the forefront of 
the news as a city, and even the old treaty has come in for its 
share of publicity, now that the recent negotiations between 
Germany and Russia are being hailed as “the revenge for 
Brest-Litovsk.” Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s extraordinarily vivid 
narrative will give the reader a very complete picture of the 
Russo-German exchanges in the winter of 1917-18. More- 
over, it puts them into their proper perspective as part of 
the greater struggle between Germany and the West on the 
one hand, between the new Bolshevik order and the outside 
world on the other. In the light of his research, it is also 
possible to draw a number of conclusions on the situation 
to-day, for example, on the validity of the theory that Russia 
has succeeded in taking her “ revenge.” If so, it is hardly a 
direct one, for just as Russia in 1918 owed it to the success 
of the Allies in the West that her frontier provinces were 
evacuated at all, so to-day it was the French army moving up 
to the Maginot line which allowed Russia to move up to 
Brest-Litovsk. In 1939 as in 1919 it has not come to a direct 
trial of strength between Teuton and Slav. Nevertheless, the 
positions are to this extent reversed that Trotsky in 1918 had 
no cards and Germany held every trump, whereas to-day 
with both Powers playing poker, Stalin’s is certainly the 
better poker face. Two psychological points of some interest 
emerge from Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s study; one is the appar- 
ently incurable strain of expansionist paranoia which attacks 


* “ Brest-Litovsk, the Forgotten Peace.” By John Wheeler- 
Bennett. Macmillan. 478 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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i The object of this essay is to explain the part 
i played by economic factors in the causation 
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| ‘In this timely study of the economic policy 
| of Great Britain during the last 20 years Mr. 
| Francis emphasizes the differences between 
| the state of preparedness in 1914 and to-day.’ 
: The Times 

‘It is of considerable topical interest. ‘The 
| expert economist will find Mr. Francis’s work 
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} account of the economic tides and cross- 
currents which are ever at work beneath the 
} political storms of history.’ Financial Times 
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German leaders in their hours of success. For example, 
when the General Staff demanded that Estonia should be 
added to the list of German annexations and Hindenburg 
was asked for his reasons, he replied: “I need it to manceuvre 
the left wing of my army in the next war.” The other point, 
this time on the Russian side, lies in the Soviet leaders’ com- 
plete inability to grasp the attitude and mentality of the 
West. Every calculation they made played them false. Here, 
too, there appears to be little change. Finally, we are in- 
debted to Mr Wheeler-Bennett for an account of the 
Germans’ desperate attempt to capitalise (in grain and raw 
materials) their occupation of the Ukraine. The difficulties 
they experienced are a pointer towards the kind of difficulty 
they may experience to-day. We can leave this book feeling 
assured that a continental bloc “ based on the resources of the 
Soviet Union ” need not trouble our night’s sleep, yet another 
reason for gratitude to Mr Wheeler-Bennett for a very read- 
able and illuminating piece of work. 
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Plastic Gold. The Story of Rubber in the Service of Mankind. 
(London) Reliance Rubber Co., Chelsea. 62 pages. No 
price stated. 

A History of Investment Trusts in Dundee, 1873-1938. By 
J. C. Gilbert. (London) P. S. King. 144 pages. 6s. net. 
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166 pages. 5s. net. 
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Clarendon Press. 32 pages. 3d. net. 
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pages. 3d. net. 
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a Union Club, 6 Bryanston Square, W.1. 19 pages. 
net. 
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Lawrence and Wishart. 231 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Shipping Freight Rates 


HE rise in shipping freight rates since the beginning 
T of the war has been spectacular. Lloyd’s index of 
world freight rates (1923 = 100) rose from 85.4 in August to 
166.6 in October, an advance of no less than 95 per cent. 
Neutral rates, however, rose much more than British rates, 
many of which are now controlled by the Government. 
The official Danish freight index, for example, shows a rise 
of 174 per cent. between August and October. Funda- 
mentally, the rise is due to the fact that the demand for 
shipping tonnage has tended to exceed the supply at pre- 
war rates of freight. here are a number of reasons for 
this sudden scarcity. Thus, a proportion of Allied ship- 
ping vessels has been requisitioned by the Defence De- 
partments for the transport of men, munitions and stores, 
and as auxiliaries to the Navy. Moreover, the carrying 
capacity of the tonnage still available for trade has been 
substantially reduced by the introduction of the convoy 
system and by delays in ports. In the case of neutral 
vessels delay has also been caused by contraband control, 
while crews have to be tempted by very high wages to sail 
in dangerous waters. It would be wrong to accuse ship- 
owners of flagrant profiteering without careful investiga- 
tion, for high freight rates are not necessarily synonymous 
with high profits. Quite apart from the reduced carrying 
capacity per vessel due to delays, there have been sub- 
stantial increases in the cost of labour, fuel, stores and 
insurance. 

The spectacular rise in freight rates has given rise to 
a demand for measures designed to prevent shipping com- 
panies from holding the nation to ransom in times of ad- 
versity. British shipowners, in their turn, are complaining 
that the rates fixed by the Government for the transport 
of basic materials, while substantially higher than before 
the war, do not fully cover the rise in costs and are con- 
siderably lower than those obtained by neutral ships 
chartered on the free market. While it is impossible to 
pronounce judgment on the claims of the shipowners with- 
out full knowledge of all the relevant facts, this does not 
preclude a statement on the broad policy which should be 
pursued in the national interest. 

The central » a8 was pointed out in an article in 
The Economist last week, is a physical and not a financial 
one; it consists in securing adequate supplies of munitions 
and food for the Allies with the shipping tonnage at their 
disposal. The question of freight rates is subsidiary; but 
this does not mean that it is unimportant. On the contrary, 
in times of war it is essential to prevent waste, and nothing 
but harm would be done by an undue rise in shipping 
freights similar to that which occurred in the Great War, 
and in the profits of the industry. 

An unjustified increase in British freights and profits can 
be prevented in two ways. First, freight rates can be con- 
trolled by the Government, as, in fact, they now are for 
the transport of basic commodities, and in the case of 
vessels requisitioned by the Defence Departments. 
Secondly, and this method goes to the root of the prob- 
lem, the demand for shipping tonnage can be deliberately 
related to the supply by the adoption of co-ordinated ex- 
porting and importing by the Allies. In the absence of 
such co-ordination, the demand for shipping tonnage is 


bound to exceed the supply and freight rates to soar. 

i would not increase the quantity of 
munitions and food which could actually be imported; the 
only difference would be that freight rates would be higher 
and that essential goods would be kept out by less urgent 
ones, 


as was explained last week, both 
loyed in turn. At first the emphasis 





was on the control of freight rates, but when the problem 
was seen to be due to the scarcity of shipping tonnage, 
more importance was given to the second method. It was 
not until 1917, however, that both central purchasing and 
the requisitioning of ships became general, The Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain will this time no doubt 
apply the lesson of the Great War by a rapid extension 
of freight control coupled with the deliberate adjustment of 
trade to the shipping tonnage available. Their recent deci- 
sion to pool their resources should facilitate the task. 

When it comes to fixing the freight rates for Allied 
shipping tonnage no heed need be paid to neutral rates. 
Except in so far as they can be kept down by agreement, 
by centralised chartering and by the most efficient use of 
Allied tonnage, neutral freight rates must be fixed in 
competition, and are therefore bound to reflect the 
scarcity of shipping in war. The rates paid to British and 
French shipowners, on the other hand, should be fixed 
with reference to costs. Moreover, there should be no dis- 
crimination between shipowners. At present, seme ships 
are requisitioned by the Government, and their owners are 
to be paid “ blue-book ” rates; others are transporting basic 
commodities at controlled rates; yet others are carrying 
uncontrolled commodities at the relatively much more re- 
munerative free-market rates. Since the proportion in 
which the vessels of individual companies are distributed 
between the three different categories varies, there is 
naturally a measure of inequality of opportunity, and this 
is a legitimate cause of complaint. Once requisitioning has 
become general, this inequality will disappear automati- 
cally; but meanwhile all shipping should be requisitioned 
in the financial sense. This could be done by asking ship- 
owners to hand over to the Treasury the difference between 
the controlled rates and those obtained on the free 
market. 

There still remains the task of fixing the controlled 
rates themselves; this bristles with difficulties. As a 
matter of general policy, it is desirable that the Empire’s 
ocean-going merchant tonnage, for strategic and economic 
reasons, should not be allowed to fall below the level at 
which it is equivalent to the capacity required for the 
carrying of the inter-imperial trade and of one-half of 
the trade between the Empire and foreign countries. (This 
does not mean, of course, that all the inter-imperial trade 
and one-half of the trade between the Empire and foreign 
countries should be carried in Empire vessels, for in peace- 
time vessels are employed in the most profitable trades. It 
may often be more economic to use British tonnage in the 
trade between foreign countries and foreign tonnage in 
Empire trade.) According to the Chamber of Shipping’s 
Memorandum on British Trade and Shipping Statistics 
(published in December, 1938), British sea-going steam and 
motor tonnage in 1936 represented 36.7 per cent. of the 
world’s total and carried 40.2 per cent. of the world’s 
sea-borne trade. In the same year inter-imperial trade and 
the trade between the Empire and foreign countries 
accounted for 18.4 per cent. and 37.5 per cent. respec- 
tively of the total value of the world’s sea-borne trade. If 
the figure for the trade between the Empire and foreign 
countries is halved, and if the desirability of not allowing 
the Empire’s tonnage to fall below the level indicated 
above is accepted, British tonnage should not be lower 
than about 37 per cent. of the world’s total, which, roughly, 
is the present position. 

It follows that the object of national policy should be 
to place the shipping companies in the position to rebuild 
the tonnage lost during the war and, after the war, to 
replace tonnage that has then become obsolete. This, 
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broadly, is the principle which should guide the Govern- 
ment in its freight rate policy during the war. If it is 
carried out, efficiently managed and reasonably capitalised 
companies will be enabled to pay dividends. But the 
dividends should be a by-product, rather than the main 
objective, of shipping policy. 

The difficulties begin, however, when it comes to trans- 
lating this principle into practice. So far as running costs 
are concerned, the problem is simple enough, for their 
movement (including the cost of war risk insurance) can 
be definitely measured and freight rates periodically 
adjusted accordingly. Much more intricate than the 
problem of running costs is that of depreciation allowances, 
due to the uncertainty of future shipbuilding costs at home 
and abroad. Although replacement is essentially a post-war 
problem, the depreciation of vessels must be taken into 
account in fixing freight rates. Ships are, of course, insured 
against loss by accident or through enemy action. Ship- 
owners, however, have no guarantee that the amount 
received in insurance will in fact be sufficient to cover the 
replacement cost of their vessels. If the rate of loss is 
heavy, replacement may in fact be physically impossible 
until after the war; if losses are made good abroad a sub- 
stantially higher price may have to be paid. Similarly, while 
no seaworthy vessel will be taken out of commission during 
the war, a substantial proportion of them will have to be 
replaced after the war, but it is impossible to foresee what 
shipbuilding costs will then be. If they are substantially 
higher than they are now, even those shipowners who have 
been able to allow depreciation at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum in recent years (and these are few and far 
between) may find their reserves insufficient for the re- 
placement of obsolete vessels. British shipowners fear that 
if neutral freight rates and profits are substantially higher 
during the war than their own, neutral concerns will be 
financially in a better position after the war to replace 
their vessels and to increase their fleets. 

But difficult though the problem of allowing for future 
replacement in the fixing of freight rates may be, its 
solution is not beyond human ingenuity. In fact, there 
are a number of alternatives which might be adopted and 
which, at the same time, would prevent an unjustified rise 
in profits. One method would be to provide for depreciation 
allowances fixed for the duration of the war for each type of 
vessel based on their pre-war value and on the pre-war 
practice of efficient concerns and leave individual com- 
panies the choice of investing them as best they can. A more 
ambitious scheme would be to provide for depreciation 
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allowances as indicated above, but to ask the companies to 
pay them into a replacement fund to be administered by the 
Government until the end of the war, when it would be 
distributed over a period; if building costs were then found 
to be appreciably higher than now the Government might 
make grants to shipowners in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to the fund to enable them to replace their obsolete 
vessels over a given number of years. A third method would 
be to calculate depreciation allowances at the end of each 
year at current building costs (with a corresponding ad- 
justment in freight rates). If these allowances were found 
to exceed the fixed allowances indicated above, the differ- 
ence would have to be paid into a replacement fund ad- 
ministered by the Government. This fund would be dis- 
tributed after the war in proportion to the contributions 
made by individual companies, but actual payments 
would be dependent on the then current cost of 
replacement. 

These, of course, are merely the bare bones of a number 
of alternatives, and they are put forward only as tenta- 
tive bases for discussion. There are no doubt a number 
of other and, perhaps, better solutions of the problem. 
None of these schemes, it should be noted, aims 
at the standardisation of profits; they are designed as 
a basis for taking account of depreciation in the fixing of 
freight rates, which would, of course, be uniform for 
similar work. The efficient shipowner would still be able 
to earn higher profits than the less efficient one, and his 
scope, consequently, would be still undiminished. It 
would, therefore, seem to be not impossible to fix freight 
rates at a level that will permit the maintenance of the 
merchant fleet at its present minimum level, without open- 
ing the door to scandalous profits. It must also, of course, 
be remembered that excess profits taxation will fall more 
heavily on shipping companies in this war than in the last 
war, when they had a high pre-war standard of profits. 
But we should also beware of assuming that reasonable 
freight rates and E.P.T. are enough by themselves to 
prevent excessive profits. Some control also needs to be 
exerted over “capital” profits made by the sale of ships 
at inflated war-time values. Any system of controlling 
freight rates in accordance with cost can be defeated if 
the inflating influence of the competitive market can 
creep in through the capital value of the ships to be amor- 
tised and replaced. And, as a final warning, steps will 
have to be taken after the war to ensure that the funds 
created for the purpose of replacing ships are in fact used 
for that purpose. 


Rubber Shares—1940 and After 


| ews the first eight months of this year the rubber share 
market was one of the quietest sections of the Stock 
Exchange. A stable price level and low output for the 
commodity, coupled with fully valued shares, discouraged 
activity. The transformation effected by the war is to be 
seen in the advance of the London price of rubber to a 
level which, in recent years, has been excelled only by the 
boom prices of the spring of 1937. Moreover, the 1940 
January-March quota of 80 per cent. is 5 points above 
= for the same quarter of 1937, and it is related to a 
sui tially higher standard assessment. 

_ Advances in share prices, however, have been restrained 
in comparison with these changes. They reflect improved 
prospects, but hardly a new era of prosperity or the dis- 
counting of major war profits. The market, in fact, appears 
to recognise various comparatively short-term aspects of 
to-day’s satisfactory position. The rise in rubber on the 
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American market has been based partly on speculative 
anticipation of the wartime demand for rubber and partly 
on the shortage of landed stocks, which shipping delays 
further depressed below an already low level. In London, 
where the export licence system prevents the close adjust- 
ment of British and American rubber prices, the rise has 
been due to some shortage of supplies owing to diversion 
to America and to official buying to implement the Anglo- 
American “barter” agreement of June last. This agree- 
ment, which involves the exchange of 600,000 bales of 
cotton against 80,000-85,000 tons of rubber, is also partly 
responsible for the increase in exportable quotas. The con- 
tribution of the Anglo-Soviet agreement to an increase in 
demand is probably small—at least for the market—for 
even in 1938 the U.S.S.R. took 14,100 tons (against 
27,000 tons in 1937) out of our raw rubber re-exports of 
36,400 tons, while Germany took no more than 7,940 tons. 
How are these trends to be interpreted in terms of 
rubber company profits? The hazards of war prevent the 
investor looking beyond the first quarter of next year, 
except in a general way, but it is worth examining the 
implications of price and output changes this year for 
companies whose current year ends on December 31st or 
March 31st next. For “ calendar year ” companies the low 
quotas of the first half of 1939 were such that the average 
releases for the whole of 1939 will be not more than 583 
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r cent. of standard, against 55 per cent. for 1938, 
though when allowance is made for the substantial rise in 
standard assessments for all the controlled areas combined, 
the theoretical rise in releases would be about 20 per cent. 
For companies whose year ends on March 31st next the 
year’s average quota will be stepped up, as a result of the 
80 per cent. quota for January-March, 1940, to 66} per 
cent., and the further addition to output due to higher 
standard assessments will be relatively small. 

The effective increase in rubber prices in 1939 and the 
first quarter of 1940 is less clear, owing to the uncertainty 
of the changes in costs. As compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1938, the commodity price in the first three 
quarters of 1939 was almost 13d. per lb. higher. With 
current prices in excess of 11ld., the differential for the 
last quarter of 1939 may well be between 23d. and 3d. 
But by no means all of this increase will be net gain for 
rubber producers, who have experienced the universal rise 
in freight and insurance rates and the burden of heavier 
taxation. Even in recent years rubber company reports 
have recorded a difference of 3d. to 1d. per Ib. between 
the “net average price realised” and “London landed 
terms” described in their accounts, and at the Kuala 
Lumpur Rubber meeting recently a price of 93d. for 
rubber delivered at godown was said to be equivalent to 
about 103d. London landed terms. If the actual rise in 
profit for the last quarter is put 1d. per lb. lower than 
the increase in London prices, to allow for increased costs, 
the rise in price during 1939 might be translated into net 
profits of around 14d. per Ib. over the level recorded in 
1938. More tentatively, one may expect a similar in- 
crease for companies whose financial year ends on March 
31st next. The accompanying table, which covers eleven 
large rubber or mixed producers, sets out the estimated 
output for 1939 or 1939-40 in comparison with the current 
standard assessment and the previous year’s crop. To show 
the order of benefit which present trends may confer upon 
shareholders, the table shows not only equity earnings 
and dividend for the latest completed year, but also the 
increase in profit that would result from a rise of 1d. in 
the effective profit per Ib., calculated (a) on the estimated 
1939 or 1939-40 output and (b) on 75 per cent. of 1939 
standard. No estimate is attempted for actual 1939 profits, 
for some of the largest companies are mixed producers 
of rubber and other commodities. Profits may be affected 
also by production policy and decisions regarding taxation 
reserves, but it is unlikely that E.P.T. will be payable on 
1939 profits in most cases, for presumably the average of 
1936 and 1937 will be selected by most companies as the 
standard basis. The average rubber price for 1939 is not 
likely to be more than, say, just over 9d. a lb., compared 
with an average of 8.6d. for 1936-37, and output in 1939 
should still be below the 1936-37 average. 

What is the longer-term outlook for rubber-producing 
companies? Some net increase in demand as a result of the 
war is expected in some quarters. There are, however, no 
precedents by which this unlikely assumption can be 
checked. Against the undoubtedly heavy demand created by 
mechanised warfare must be offset the cataclysmic drop in 
the manufacture and use of private cars in Europe, and, 
more particularly, the whole or partial stopping of supplies 
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to Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, whose 
combined net imports in 1938 were 115,766 tons, com- 
pared with net imports into the United Kingdom of 
132,052 tons and actual absorption of 106,915 tons. If 
world absorption by importing countries for January- 
September, 1939, is maintained at the same rate throughout 
the year, 1939 consumption will be of the order of 
1,059,000 tons, compared with the 1937 net exports of the 
quota countries of 1,088,360 tons. An average release for 
the whole of 1940 of 75 per cent.—a high average not- 
withstanding the possibility of rates exceeding 80 per cent. 
for short periods—would give roughly a production of 
1,150,000 tons. Thus when the apparent reduction in civil 
demand and European supplies is considered, the increase 
in demand for armaments purposes would have to be quite 
substantial to justify an average release of 75 per cent., 
which itself would involve production at the rate of 6 per 
cent. in excess of the 1937 level. 

As for prices, the trend seems to be upward, but 
there is still some way to go before the present quotation 
of 11gd. regains the 1937 “high” of 133d. Nor can the 
present stocking-up process and the demand created by 
the “barter” agreement take more than a few months. 
Moreover, if the effective increase in the commodity price 
(that is, the actual increase, less any rise in unit costs) goes 
much further, E.P.T. will begin to take its toll. If it is 
assumed, firstly, that production in 1940 runs at approxi- 
mately the 1937 level, but that, secondly, costs are 1d. a 
Ib. higher than in that year, while, thirdly, the average of 
London and New York prices for 1940 amounts to |s., 
E.P.T. would absorb roughly 14d. per lb. From the point 
of view of profits available for the ordinary shareholder 
these hypotheses would provide earnings comparable with 
those of 1937, when the average commodity price for the 
whole year was 94d. But this suggested similarity with 
1937 is based on optimistic assumptions, which are rather 
in excess of actual market expectations. 

The war has already falsified many opinions, and while 
any general inflationary rise in prices would upset any 
forecast, it is worth remembering that E.P.T., whose rate 
could be increased if necessary, as in the last war, will be 
an effective barrier to abnormal increases in profits. The 
net change in share prices since representative pre-war 
days, as shown in our table, indicates an unexpectedly sober 
view of future prospects. For although emphasis should 
properly be laid upon the probable limits to the increase in 
equity earnings, a substantial improvement on 1938 profits 
is already assured. In the past, rubber share prices have fre- 
quently looked forward to a level of profits which has 
failed to materialise, and yields based on prospective earn- 
ings have appeared low. But so far the market has not 
responded to war prospects by anything like the extent that 
the increase in prices and quotas would at first sight appear 
to justify. Can it be that rubber share prices, for once, are 
looking two steps ahead, and recognising that rises both 
in prices and in quotas are phenomena that cannot con- 
tinue side by side for ever? On a sober view of the few 
available facts that can be applied in advance to 1940, the 
current market valuation of rubber shares seems reasonably 
to reflect the longer-term outlook, rather than the profits 
which may be reported during the first half of next year. 


RUBBER COMPANIES’ OUTPUT AND PROFITS 
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ee ee a * quotat || sash | 
ong Est. || Amt | Rate | Amt.* | Rate |) "P| Aug. 16 | Nov. 30 
(c) | output ° : | ae 
| | 
Plantations r f % Seo | 35,4 1 | 16/3 | 16/6 
Allied Sumatra (Dec. 31) ......+0 5,253 | 11,433 | 6,730 4°0 | 56,000} 4 || 28,050] 35,750 | 19/3 | 16/6 
Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Jeva (Dee. ais 3308 Us| 050 agent | 3:7 |1s0000 | 3 | 300 | same | ft | 2, | 78 
Rubber (Mar. GB) sveveceee > 3 500 2\- | 2 
Bikam Bastate (Dec. 31) .....-.0.:e000+0++ 3,144 5, 3,480 || 31,159| 6-0 | 27,240| 5 || 14,500) 18, va MS 
a ‘one Rubber Ha. 3) (@) -seseseee 5,008 a 3754 4350 || 27,128 3 | oa 6S UT ee 2 a NA 1/3 : 1 [Adi 
Ceylon) eecccesoeces = ; 200 1 f 4 2 
Plantations BO ic siaccecssctech 29316} 5,821 | 3,420 || 25,321; 62 | Nil | Nil || 14,250/ 18, pt | ae | iol 
Lontioe Rea ee tis 9,275 | 14,300§| 8,400 || 88,030 | 13-1 | 67,420d) 10 || 35,000) 44,000 |) 2 | eit | aa/iie” 
Malacca Rubber (Dec. 31) ..:...s:sessesesseseees 3,591b| 6,958 | 4,087 (e) 5:1 (e) 16,600 | 18,750 || ¢1 | 29/- | 32/6 
Malayalam Plantations (Mar. 31) (a) «........ 6,325 | 6,000{| ;2985 }|| 158,498 | 12-3 | 128,503d) 10 {|| 28S00 “say 1 a4. | tapeate | Sette 
United Sua Betong (Dec: 31) .........csss+004 8,777b| 16,625 | 9,775. || 132,077 | 18-0 | 97,014) 12 || 40,750) 51, 


Gross, unless otherwise stated. Assuming 1d. per Ib. rise in 
Oo Bs 3 increne over previous Year's standard eee 
£8,625) paid. anes coer 


; mach standard assessmen ing March f following year, 
t) refer to ending 31st o 1s 
(d) Net dividend MUS ASallable for dividend £38,723, out of which 712 per cent. preference dividend 


compared with 1938. + 75 per cent. of 1939 standard. § Estimated. 


(f) Expected output (as compared with exportable crop of 3,290,000 Ibs.) forecast by 
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Finance and Banking 


Lower Bill Rates Tested.—The past week has 
provided the first appreciable test to which the lower level 
of discount rates established since a 2 per cent. Bank rate 
was restored has been subjected. Most of the factors in 
the money situation pointed to a sharp spasm of stringency 
in short money. The week began with the level of bankers’ 
deposits depleted to a comparatively low level, last week's 
Bank return showing this item at £92,945,000, a fall of 
£14,139,000 on the previous week. As a result of this 
encroachment on bankers’ deposits, the clearing banks had 
already shown a distinct reluctance in bidding for bills, 
and in one or two directions this unwillingness to take bills 
from the market had found its expression in a raising of 
the buying rate beyond the figure of 14 per cent., which 
the banks had maintained for eligible Treasury bills during 
the past three weeks. This shortage of credit seemed likely 
to be accentuated during the course of this week by the 
combination of three factors. In the first place the current 
payments for Treasury bills were £35,000,000 in excess of 
corresponding maturities. In the second place the credit 
position was bound to react in some measure to the initial 
response to the Government’s first war borrowing opera- 
tions. In the third place the maturities held by the banks 
and the market during the past week were exceptionally 
small. At the tender of August 25th, when the bills on offer 
were issued at an average rate of just under 33 per cent., 
allotments at the minimum rate amounted to a mere 4 per 
cent. of the amounts applied for. The syndicate, however, 
also succeeded in obtaining full allotments on certain of 
its applications, and for the issue as a whole a 50 per cent. 
allounent was probably obtained. During that week and 
the next, however, most of the bills obtained by the mar- 
ket were taken not by the banks but by the Bank of 
England, acting in the main for public departments. Thus 
the current maturities remaining in the hands of the mar- 
ket were extremely small. The only factor to offset these 
forces making for more stringent conditions was the fact 
that applications for this week’s Treasury bills were in 
the main concentrated on the last three days of the week, 
by which time the war loan dividend and the turn of the 
month should again have eased the credit position. 


* * * 


Cheap Money Accentuated.—The market stood this 
test exceptionally well. By Tuesday of this week it had 
become evident that the expectations of stringent short 
loan conditions during the last days of November would 
be completely falsified. The market, freed temporarily 
from the task of paying for bills, found itself un- 
expectedly well supplied with funds and was able to repay 
ee bank money on a fair scale. Thus the next clear- 
ing bank statements, showing, as they now do, the position 
on a single making-up day towards the close of es toa. 
are likely to reveal an unexpectedly comfortable cash ratio. 
The help which must have come to the market did not 
originate from special purchases of bills. The house which 
acts for the authorities in the discount market was known 
to be available if its services were required, but it was not 
called upon to come to the rescue. It is evident, however, 
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that with Government disbursements at their present mag- 
nitude, the incidence of large payments either from 
budgetary funds, or by the Ministries of Supply or Food, 
has placed a new instrument of open market policy at the 
disposal of the authorities. Some such factor must have 
been at work this week, for the Bank return, despite the 
above-mentioned factors which should have been making 
for a further tightening of the bank cash position, shows, 
in fact, that during the past week this item has recovered 
by £10,580,000 to £103,500,000. As to £8,570,000, this 
represents a transfer from public deposits, whose total 
should, in fact, have been fortified by an increase of 
£5,870,000 in Government securities. The present level 
of discount rates having stood this test so well, it is now 
widely assumed in the market that the seasonal rise in 
rates which normally takes place in December will, if it 
occurs at all, be of very modest proportions. The market 
admittedly cannot this year throw on the back of the 
Treasury the task of year-end financing, since it will have 
to pay in 1939 for the whole of the bills tendered for at 
the December 22nd tender. But it is already taken for 
granted that the turn of the year will be accomplished 
without difficulty and that little or no recourse to the 
Bank will be necessary. 


* * * 


Tightening up the Exchange Control.—The Bank 
of England took an important step in closing up loopholes 
through the exchange control towards the end of last week 
by requesting banks in this country to demand the same 
documentary evidence before sanctioning transfers of sterl- 
ing from domestic to foreign accounts as are required in 
sanctioning conversions of sterling into foreign currency. 
In complying with Form E, on which applications are made 
for the acquisition of foreign exchange through the official 
market, it has not only been necessary to provide docu- 
mentary evidence of the commercial nature of the opera- 
tion in question, but the details of the operation have been 
forwarded from the authorised bank to the Bank of Eng- 
land and there submitted to further scrutiny. It may be 
assumed that very little leakage has proceeded through this 
channel. But with Form E1, authorising transfers of sterl- 
ing to foreign accounts, the procedure has been much 
slacker and the leakage correspondingly greater. It is 
through such transfers of sterling resources to foreign 
accounts that the free markets in sterling exchange have 
received some of their principal supply of our currency. 
That channel should be considerably restricted now that a 
genuine commercial basis must be proved in respect of 
any such transfer. It must not be assumed, however, that 
even the complete st of this particular gap will 
arrest the dribble of of sterling in the unofficial 
markets. The main source of supply for such selling has 
been and will remain the sterling assets of non-belligerent 
foreigners whose balances are neither blocked nor allowed 
to leave this country ‘the official market (unless 
good commercial reasons can be adduced for their conver- 
sion into foreign currency). If the foreigners in “question 
desire to convert their sterling into foreign currency they 
are at perfect liberty to use the facilities of the free or un- 
official markets operating in foreign centres. As long as 
these balances are not blocked, there is nothing “ black ” or 
reprehensible about these markets. It should be added that 
they continue to be exceptionally narrow and that their 
tumover probably accounts for less than 5 per cent. of the 
total sterling exchange business. Moreover, the sources 
from which they can derive sterling are gradually drying 


up and from this factor alone it be expected that the 
rates quoted in these free markets will tend to approximate 
more and more to the official rates. 

& * ¥* 


Amended Defence Regulations—The Defence 
(Finance) Regulations Amendment (No. 2) Order issued 
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at the end of last week brings together, and in certain 
respects amends, the various measures taken for the 
defence of the currency under the Emergency Powers Act. 
The most important amendment is that which gives the 
Treasury the power to acquire by compulsion the gold 
and foreign exchange balances which residents in the 
United Kingdom were called upon by earlier regulations 
to offer for sale to the Government. Where such sale has 
not been made “ the Treasury may direct that that gold 
(or foreign currency) shall vest in the Treasury .. . at 
such a price as may be determined by or on behalf of the 
Treasury.” It is interesting to note that as long as this 

tion continues in force “ the tion of section 
eleven of the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1928, shall 
be suspended.” This is the section which gave the Bank 
of England power to acquire gold held in excess of £10,000 
by British nationals at the statutory price laid down in the 
Bank Act of 1844, i.e. at the  aagaey of about 85s. per 
fine ounce. This bugbear of the gold hoarder thus dis- 
appears at the very moment when gold hoarding can no 
longer be indulged in. The same powers of compulsory 
acquisition are granted to the Treasury in respect of gold 
or currency seized by Customs officers. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns.—The returns for the 
banks operating in Eire for the September quarter, 
published by the Currency Commission, are as 
shown in the table at the top of next column. As 
usual, the figures demonstrate the remarkable stability 
of the Irish banking system. By far the larger part of the 
banks’ deposits are on deposit account and vary very little 
from year to year. The Irish banks are used as savings 
banks, especially by the farming community, and this 
accounts partly for the relatively low percentage of their 
assets which takes the form of loans and advances. The 
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cia 2: (£000) 
Sets rsenssssenstnsieseeasienae a ee 
September Quarter, 1939 
| Sept. eae 
‘Quarter, Quarter, l 
1938 1939 1 Eire | Else- | Total 
e where 
Capital reserves, eee 17,501 17,482 | 10,334 7,177 17,511 
Notes in circulation ......... 8, 9,148 5,152 4,002, 94,154 
Current deposit and other 
ea | 156,607 157,863 114,378 42,386 156,764 
Other liabilities ......0.7.""""° | 5,073 6,289 | 3,251, 2.280 5,531 
a 188,045 | 190,973 133,115 55,845 188,960. 
Assets :— 
Cash and balances with | 
London agents and other | 
haikabiuiensabidkohasicns | 14,826 14,223 5,764/ 8,413 , 
Money at call and sh — 
ee EEN ID , 8,688 | 8,973 2) 7,583 | 7,585 
MIA boainten saceatahiccouditioaia | 5,752 7,957 7,331 1,158, 8,489 
Loans and advances ......... | 72,574 | 72,677 | 46,961 | 25,558 72,518 
Investments :— } 
% Government ......... 68,929 68,369 4,154 63,599 67,753 
BF CUE scectenstaccentetes 9,645 , 10,194 4,293 5,951 | 10,244 
ee 7,630 7,388 3,252) 4,949 8,391 
PN seiei tener | 188,045 190,783 | 71,757 117,203 188,960 


Excess of assets outside Eire 
over liabilities outside Eire 63,672 


61,357 











increase in the holding of bills reflects the growth of short- 
term debt of the Irish Government. The Minister for 
Finance has recently announced the forthcoming issue of 
a loan of about £6,000,000, part of which will, no doubt, 
be devoted to the funding of the Exchequer bills now 
outstanding. The net sterling assets exhibit a welcome 
steadiness after a period of gradual decline, and it is to 
be hoped that the rise in export prices will result in the 
replenishment of the banks’ sterling reserves. While the 
war may be expected to improve the balance of trade, it 
will have adverse reactions on certain invisible exports, 
for example, the receipts from sweepstakes and tourists. 





MONEY MARKET 


No change has taken place in any of 


Last week’s Treasury Bill tender 


NOTES 


of 1gs-1%% for the three months’ bank 
draft. 


the officially quoted foreign exchanges. 
In the free market, Finnish marks were 
rather more offered on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Prior to this they had been 
remarkably firm, which is attributed to 


persistent buying from Russian 
quarters, possibly in order to finance 
Russian in Finland. Owing 


again showed a rise of about 34d. in the 
average rate of discount, although 
applications for the £65 millions of 
bills on offer were also higher at £106.3 
millions. In order not to have to pay 
for its new bills until after the War 
Loan dividend payment on December 
lst, the market syndicate concentrated 
its applications on the last two days of 
the week and obtained a 60 per cent. 
allotment quota. The result of this de- 
ferred payment has been a distinct 
easing of the monetary stringency noted 
last week, especially as the clearing 
banks have been readier buyers of bills, 
in some cases their purchases being 
made forward for the end of the week. 
Glasgow Corporation is the latest local 
authority to place some bills at very 
favourable rates. To replace maturing 
bills it has issued £650,000 three and a 
half month bills which were placed at 
1s per cent.; this compares with a rate 


* 


The Bank Return shows that last 
week’s big movement from bankers’ to 
public deposits has been largely re- 
versed. Public deposits show a fall of 
£8.6 millions, partly because there were 
only few Treasury Bills to be taken up 
in the first half of the week. The note 
circulation has risen by £1.7 millions, 
presumably owing to end of month re- 
quirements, but this has been more than 
offset by an increase of £5.9 millions in 
Government securities. 


* 


The news of Russia’s invasion of 
Finland caused excitement in the silver 
market on Thursday. Purchases for the 
Indian bazaars for prompt delivery in 
Bombay were recorded. and the Indian 
Government is said to have sold 4 
million ounces. 








THE BANK RETURN 
Past | ae Now. 28, 


£ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. | £ mill. 
326°4 0:2 0:2 0:2 











85s. | 168s. Od.) 168s. Od.| 168s. Od. 
480-8 | 527-6 | 527-0 | 528-7 
45:6 53-6 54-3 52-7 
PublicDeps. “1 17‘8 36-4 27°8 
ot: 107-1 92-9 | 103-5 
37°2 40:6 39-3 40:2 
90:2 | 103-2 | 103-9 | 109-8 
17°6 5:3 5-3 4:5 
20-1 21-3 22-9 22-3 
29-7%| 32-3%| 32:2%} 30:°7% 
ROE a en ee eons ta dtenadsninenscialianieiptnlcieaeaseebioaaenianictaites 





THE BULLION MARKET 








Gold | Silver 
Date Price per oz. standard. 
Price per 
ounce fine* 


Cash inwo Mths. 
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THE NATION’S 
WAR SAVINGS 
CAMPAIGN 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announces 
the issue of two Gilt-Edged Securities 





' _-«-8 PER CENT 
| DEFENCE BONDS 


A New Issue of 


NATIONAL 





SAVINGS 
. (Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks Issue) 
A New Investment CERTIFICATES 
le Free of Income Tax 
On sale in denominations of £5 and multiples 
of £5. The Bonds bear interest at the rate of 3 
per cent per annum: Income Tax is not deducted A Certificate costs 15/- and grows in value to 
at the source. They are repayable 7 years from 17/6 in 5 years and 20/6 in 10 years. This is 
date of purchase at par plus a premium of £1 for equal to interest at the rate of £3. 3. 5 per cent per 
each £100 nominal value with interest accrued annum over the whole 10 year period. Interest is 
since the last half year’s payment. free of Income Tax. The new Certificates are on 
sale at Post Offices, Banks and from National 
On 6 months’ notice holders can claim repay- Savings Groups in single documents representing 
ment at par with interest due to date. In case of 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Certificates. No individual 
| urgent need repayment can be arranged on special may hold more than 500 Certificates including 
terms within a few days. Individual holdings are those of earlier issues. Certificates can be cashed at 
; limited to £1,000. On sale at Post Offices and Banks. any time on a few days’ notice with interest accrued. 
; “‘It is the evil things that we shall be fighting against—brute force, bad faith, 


injustice, oppression and persecution.” THE PRIME MINISTER 


“Finance is the fourth arm of defence no less important than the other three, 
and if finance fails then the prop that sustains the whole of our war effort 
will collapse. THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


LEND TO DEFEND THE RIGHT TO BE FREE 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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Investment 


An Indecisive Trend.—Gilt-edged British equities, 
and even American industrials are exhibiting common 
symptoms of indecisiveness. Seen in retrospect, the third 
month of war has proved the least interesting, market- 
wise, of all three. The rousing impetus which credit expan- 
sion gave to the gilt-edged market paradoxically appeared 
to lose its force after the reduction in Bank rate late in 
October. The absence of any dramatic opening up of the 
war by land, sea or air was to some extent qualified by the 
German mine campaign, which may have checked an 
incipient rise in gilt-edged, but did not cause a positive 
setback. Nor did the appeal to the small saver introduce 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SHARE 
VALUES DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS 
(July 1, 1935 = 100) 

British : Financial News Index of 30 Ordinary Shares. 
American: Standard Statistics Index of 50 Common Stocks, 
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any new feature into the market situation, save that it 
confirmed the view that the time for the offer of a 
National Loan on the open market was not yet due. The 
equity market has maintained a virtually stationary con- 
dition for well over a month. Industrial news is a patch- 
work of good and bad, but the heavy burden of taxation 
has been modified by the Chancellor’s assurance that the 
worst features of E.P.T. are to be modified. It is only in 
the American market that the check seems to be develop- 
ing into an actual negative trend. The “war babies ” are 
infants of disillusion, despite the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo. The most important equity feature, perhaps, is 
the symptom of the start in a race between costs and prices 
in this country, whose benefits, however, may be bitter- 
sweet. 
* * * 


Capital Control Revision.—The war was a signal 
for the Treasury to take specific powers for control of the 
capital market which, since 1932, it had wielded by moral 
Persuasion. The terms of its writ have now been given 
more explicit and somewhat modified form in the amended 
Defence Regulations Order, and in the Capital Issues 
Se (No. 3) Order. Earlier Orders excluded mort- 
Bage ce from the transactions which came within the 
purview of the Capital Issues Committee. As from Novem- 
ber 23rd, however, mortgage transactions, and the issue 
of deposit receipts by local authorities for money lent 
must be submitted for Treasury consent. The exemption 
limit, for all of securities, secondly, has been raised 
from £5,000 to £10,000. In addition, the Exemptions 
Order makes permissible, without Treasury consent, certain 


operations which although numerous are not as a rule 
intrinsically important. These include borrowing by local 
authorities in anticipation of revenue, up to a total of one- 
half of the revenue receivable in a period of account; issues 
by building societies and certain industrial and provident 
societies; routine changes in the denomination of shares, 
or conversion into stock; shares allotted as purchase con- 
sideration by a private company; formal subscriptions up 
to £100 under a memorandum of association; issues for 
amalgamation of companies, provided that new money is 
not involved; shares allotted on the conversion of pro- 
perty societies into companies; issues made for the secur- 
ing of bank advances; bank advances to local authorities 
incurred for capital works up to September 13, 1939; and, 
finally, binding transactions dating from before Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, or renewed before November 23, 1939. The 
Order explicitly shows that issues made wholly or partly 
for the capitalisation of profits are not exempt from 
Treasury sanction. 


* * * 


The Position of Local Authorities.—The revised 
rules have been followed by a circular to local authorities 
which defines the Treasury’s attitude towards new capital 
works. The authorities are, of course, free to enter into 
transactions not exceeding £10,000 and to raise “ rates” 
loans to meet current expenditure before revenue comes 
in. Sanction is also given to bank loans made before 
September 13th, and to renewals of mortgages up to 
June 30th next year, under certain conditions. It is strictly 
enjoined that a loan may only be raised in respect of 
revenue receivable in any given accounting period and the 
proceeds of such loans may not be applied to capital 
expenditure. The Treasury has indicated that it will be 
prepared to consider whether consent to the renewal of 
mortgages after June 30th next year can be given, but, 
in the meantime, local authorities with such maturities 
must apply to the Capital Issues Committee for Treasury 
consent for renewal. This power might conceivably be used 
to compel the local authorities to finance some part of 
the maturities from rates. At the same time the Treasury 
has plainly stated that consent to new borrowing by local 
authorities, joint boards, etc., will not be given unless the 
works are required for urgent public need or for war ser- 
vice. The onus of proof will rest with the local authorities, 
which will have to satisfy the Treasury that expenditure 
cannot be avoided, postponed or reduced. These new 
arrangements will greatly reduce the ability of local autho- 
rities to embark upon new civil works, and indeed to 
continue some of those already in progress. They stop up 
the gap, whicha short time ago threatened to be some- 
what dangerous, of the unhampered issue of local 
mortgages. 
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A Preference Dividend Point.— India General 
Navigation and Railway Company preference shares, 
according to the Stock Exchange Official Year Book, are 
entitled to a cumulative and tax free 5 per cent., and have 
always been regarded by holders and by the market as 
being entitled to tax free payment at that rate. The direc- 
tors have caused some surprise by circularising share- 
holders to the effect that, although the preference dividend 
has hitherto been paid free of tax, in view of the heavy 
increase in the rate of tax a continuance of the tax free 
payment might weigh too heavily in favour of the pre- 
ference and to the disadvantage of the ordinary share- 
holders. The directors propose, accordingly, that the ques- 
tion whether dividends are to be paid wholly or in part 
free of tax shall be discussed at the annual meeting in 
May next year and, pending a decision at this meeting, the 
interim dividend is to be paid subject to tax at 7s. in 
the £. The basis for this surprising proposal is that the 
shares, according to the circular, are not legally entitled 
to tax free payments, but that the Articles of Association 
merely provide that dividends may be so paid “if the 
resolution declaring the same so directs.” The board there- 
fore seem to be acting within their rights in raising this 
question, but preference shareholders who have been habit- 
uated to receiving tax free dividends will hardly welcome 
it. No qualification regarding the conditional character of 
tax free payments has ever appeared in authoritative works 
of reference, and the position of preference shareholders 
in an annual meeting, when their 24,403 votes may be 
ranged against the 65,558 votes of the ordinary share- 
holders, is thoroughly embarrassing. If tax free preference 
dividends were payable as of right, the directors’ suggestion 
that they are now working to the disadvantage of ordinary 
shareholders could hardly be sustained. As it is, they are 
merely hallowed by long-standing tradition. 


Company Notes 


P. & O. Progress.—Recent war news has brought 
home to the nation the part that is now being played by 
units of the P. & O. fleet. The company’s latest report, 
however, scarcely shows the effects of war, for in accord- 
ance with usual practice, voyage accounts are taken to 
June 30th, while the company’s accounting year ends on 
September 30th. The moderate rise in net voyage receipts 
can be considered satisfactory, but owing to a fall in 
dividends received, which account for an appreciable pro- 
portion of total profits, gross revenue is barely 1 per cent. 
higher. ‘The reduction in dividend (which has been effected 
by halving the cash bonus from 3 per cent. to 14 per cent.) 
is therefore precautionary, for the usual expense items 
are hardly changed. The effect of special charges prevents 
the laying of undue stress upon any particular net earn- 
ings figure, but the reduced dividend is being paid out of 
fractionally higher earnings. The comparative table in the 
next column analyses years’ profits. Income 
tax credited in 1938-39 amounted to £192,902, 
and there was a profit of £16,249 on the sale of ships— 
three vessels totalling 28,162 tons having been sold for 
breaking up. But these gains do not quite offset a loss of 
£216,090 on the sale of securities. The largest chan 
in the balance sheet are a drop from {7,598,260 to 
£6,328,182 in British, Dominion and Colonial Govern- 
ment securities, which is accompanied by a fall in loans 
against marketable securities (on the liabilities side) from 
£2,710,000 to £1,050,000. No outstanding payment 
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appears among the assets on account of ships under con- 
struction, as three new vessels were delivered during the 
year. Thus on balance the company’s fleet on September 
30th was unchanged at 36 vessels, but the list includes the 


Years ended September 30th 





1937 1938 1939 
; £ £ £ 

Net voyage receiptst ............ 1,115,837 1,326,264 1,381,281 
Total profits..........cceseseeeeeees 1,975,695 2,360,424 2,383,139 
Depreciation ............0.sssesees 885,000 885,000 885,000 
EXDOMSCS.......2...00ccccerescscscess 546,777 639,888} 642,289¢ 
TDG, BRORIIEE esccccesecidcsdececcc 312,030 308,880 303,910 
Pref. dividend ..........cccesesees 152,000 152,000 152,000 
Deferred stock— 

DI céssacsnecssvassnarnegink 79,888 374,656 399,940 

PUNE Wide vadcnscivecavuskscccdebins 183,701 367,401 298,513 

eee Sn ctpnciinvintnonteetecs 1-7 8-2 9-9 

EE To sdscncakunenmdaliivadnnsitien 4 8 64 
To resexrves* ...cccccccoscccescsees 150,000 25,000 100,000 
TR ID vivcewsniccnsdetieseests Cr. 74,920 Cr. 21,679 Cr.192,902 
Special items (met) ...........+0++ Cr.170,000 Cr.23,175 199,841 
Carry forward ............s.0s0000s 143,200 170,309 164,797 


t Years to June 30th. * Contingencies, reconditioning and 
special repairs. } Including £75,000 to Provident Good Service 
Account in 1938, and £50,000 in 1939. 





“ Rawalpindi.” As some of the company’s ships are on 
Government service, the current year’s prospects cannot 
be assessed on a commercial basis, and possibly Sir 
William Currie’s address may discuss, within the necessary 
limits, the implications of the company’s war services for 
stockholders. 


* * * 


Tube Investments Report.—The final dividend 
announcement of Tube Investments (discussed in The 
Economist of October 21st) showed that, after adequate 
provision for taxation and A.R.P. charges, the net profits 
of subsidiaries were slightly lower on the year. Despite this 
fact, the full report reveals that dividends received by the 
parent company have slightly increased from £835,359 to 
£840,860 for the year ended October 31st. The directors’ 
report points out that these figures cover operating com- 
panies’ activities to August Sth. Though the usual full 
review of the year’s results will doubtless be given by Mr A. 
Chamberlain at the meeting, the increased distributions by 
the subsidiaries suggest that the group has had a successful 
year and faces a confident future. Owing to a special 
reserve provision of £75,000 against investments, the parent 
company’s maintained 23} per cent. dividend is covered by 
a slightly lower margin than in the previous year, for the 
earnings rate has declined from 30.5 per cent. to 29.4 per 
cent. General reserve receives £125,000, against £177,458, 
and £151,332 is carried forward, against £132,132 brought 
7 profits analysis for the last three years is given 

wi— 


Years to October 31st 
ne 1938 ue 

Dividends received............... 794,774 835,359 840,860* 

Total income .............:...0008 836,668 883,726 887,834 

NSS REED 2 2,900 2,900 2,929 

Interest SHEP H RHO TER EERE EEE EEEe 8,678 1 3,569 20,040 

Investments reserve ............ a ot 75,000 

Preference dividends............. 43,496 42,045 37,697 
Ordinary stock and liaison shares 

en eo 781,594 825,212 752,168 

WME caitig hice liemc si Sechaba 666,043 643,842 607,968 

Wari Qvvissiesccccssseecsovess 27:9 30:5 29-44 

ONG Moisi, sssttiniinttincdiide wtidices 233 233 233 

TO POSETVE ..........ccesccceccacese 100,000 177,458 125,000 

Carried forward 128,220 132,132 151,332 


* After provision for E.P.T. 

+ Or 32-3% before charging £75,000 investments reserve. 
ine eae idated balance sheet is of considerab cg aa 

satisfactory turnover is suggested by an increase 
£860,116 to £1,150,590 in creditors, while debtors have 
advanced from £1,194,632 to £1,616,538. An extension 
in productive capacity is indicated in the increase from 
£1,665,082 to £1,867,871 in plant and machinery. On the 
other hand, increased charges on the subsidiaries’ profits 
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are revealed by the advance in the taxation reserve from 
£1,080,000 to £1,875,000 and in special depreciation and 
contingencies from {1,000,000 to £1,300,000. The group’s 
position is highly liquid, and cash now stands at 

2,350,768, against £1,660,144. The directors lay down 
o company’s wartime policy to maintain the dividend 
rate of recent years out of maintained profits and the pre- 
servation of the present liquid position. In view of the 
company’s close connection with armaments work and the 
wide scope of its interests this would seem to be no un- 
attainable goal. The ordinary stock is quoted at 85s. to 
yield £5 11s. 9d. 


* * * 


Brewery Company Progress.—It is clear from 
brewery reports for the year to September 30th that the 
slight downward trend in profits apparent in brewery 
reports published earlier in 1939 has been reversed. The 
rate of improvement in profits naturally varies—among 
recent reports from large concerns it has ranged between 
a 5 per cent. rise in total profits for Wolverhampton and 
Dudley and 14 per cent. for Northampton Brewery Com- 
pany. But there is no doubt of the satisfactory recovery 
for the trade as a whole. It would be premature to look 
upon the Ind Coope and Allsopp preliminary statement 
necessarily as an exception. Net profits of £580,955 are 
reported as £29,467 lower. But this is apparently the 
balance available for dividend, and since taxation and 
depreciation charges have presumably increased, it does 
not follow that total profits have fallen. A selection of 
important reports issued recently is summarised below : — 




















| 
Present 
Compeny (yeuss to | Total pened are Ree tines 
September 30th) Profits | es|———_—| Paid | p.; «| Sto8 
Amount) Rate Price*! i a 
Ansells Brewery : L | L £L % | % | 
eer 758,688, 647,966, 586,235 36-3 | 17)2 
Piibscchdatneciacescs 754,159) 625,141) 563,411, 32:2 | 17lo 67/-| 5:2 
BOOP. <csccticedvcibe 799,435) 547,358 485,679 28-0 | 1712 x | 
Bristol Brewy. Georgest | ete Mk. Ad 
ae a 381,083) 260,102) 231,984 25:6 | 18 | 
SEE. esteddiabaisses 375,159) 242,142; 214,024 23-6 | 18 92/6; 6:0 
BOSD. cesuchtsicstvss 418,555) 258,307 230,189 25:4 | 18 
} | | 
Bristol Utd. Breweries : ' 
BODTP®, wisivccscdecee 114,536 99,855) 77,055 24:4 | 1812 | 
RUE. .chccheipecethae 131,577) 113,992; 91,192 23-6 | 1812 64/-| 5-8 
50GB masictidienss , 121,690) 98,890 27:0 | 1812 | 
W. Butler and Co.¢ pee 4 | 
Ie *. eacceecemeieaaa 270,099) 172,765} 136,959, 27°4 | 18 | 
ovabsuseeoeoece 282, 172,416) 131,610, 26-3 | 18 | >79/9| 6°6 
BOD. “sdccabsociccdes 322, 185,959) 144,853, 23:2 17 | 
si 
SUE“ cindeptiveties 241,117| 65,428) 34,968, 21-1 | 15 
TWD Weennorectesnne 244,8 64,036 33,528 20:3 15 50/-| 6-0 
SOO seccabscsecione 279,761, 70,854; 40,288! 26:4 ; 15 
Wol on & Dudley: | 
DOE 2 nc ttkecunashsas 270,214) 269,291) 253,801| 28:5 | 16 
EOE . © dhbanacduhagese 259,231) 258,286; 246,213; 27:9 | 16 64/-| 5:1 
TEP  descocdivencas 271,961| 270,701 258,697) 31-2 16 
' 1936-37 interim dividend on £1,495,725, final on £2,000,000. * Per £1 
¢ or stock unit. + All rates earned and paid are tax free. ** Earn- 
ings and on £336, (subsequently £411,080). 


The Ansells report illustrates forcefully the important part 
played by taxation in striking profits. Taxation on 1938-39 
profits at the 7s. 6d. rate which will be payable in 1939-40 
requires £187,500, and £55,000 has to be provided for 
the retrospective increase in the rate on 1937-38 profits. 
Dividend policy is on the whole conservative, for most 
dividends are unchanged. The reduced tax-free rate paid 
by W. Butler and Company is equivalent to a higher gross 
rate, and when allowance is made for the 20 per cent. 
capital bonus of 1937-38, the Ind Coope and Allsopp divi- 
dend of 234 per cent. against 27} per cent. involves a 
higher gross cash payment. Breweries have clearly bene- 
fited from the industrial recovery which began in the early 
spring. The one war month included in the accounts is 
not likely to have influenced the year’s results greatly. 
_ he prospects, however, are not entirely clear. Companies 
wes avy industrial areas should do well, but in the London 


area i be rather severely affected. More- 
over, the ih tiated tanto Uaguthig 0 redec- 


tion in general consumption cannot be ignored. 
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Improved Commercial Motor Results.—That the 
market for commercial vehicles avoided the setback 
experienced in the private car market after September, 
1938, is brought out by the profits figures of Associated 
Equipment Company and Dennis Bros. for the year ended 
September, 1939. Nevertheless, the increase of 18 per 
cent. in the former company’s profits is surprising, espe- 
cially since renewal orders from the London Passenger 
Transport Board were expected to be “ below average 
for the year. An increase in taxation from £100,000 to 
£172,600 rather more than absorbs the increase, however, 
and the maintained 7} per cent. tax-free dividend is 
covered by almost the same margin as in the previous year. 
Dennis Bros. have had the best year since 1936, and 
profits have increased by 27 per cent. Though the com- 
pany is still probably largely dependent on commercial 
vehicles, it would be interesting to know how much of this 
improvement is due to A.R.P. and other war contracts. 
Special taxation provisions of £30,040, however, reduce 
distributable earnings to the previous year’s figure, but 
the shares receive a 116% per cent. dividend, against 100 
per cent. the year before. The profits of both companies 
for the last three years are set out in the next column. 


THE UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The directors beg to notify stockholders that in conse- 
quence of conditions created by the War it has been found 
impossible to complete audited accounts of the company 
for the year ended September 30, 1939, in time for pre- 
sentation at an annual general meeting to be held before 
the end of the year. 

Application has, therefore, been made to the Secretary 
of the Board of Trade for permission to postpone the 
company’s annual general meeting until the spring of 
1940. 

The directors are, however, satisfied from the company’s 
own records that the trading results for the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1939, amply justify the declaration 
of a dividend on the company’s ordinary stock at the same 
rate as the final dividend paid in respect of the year ended 
September 30, 1938. 

Therefore, at a meeting of the board, held to-day, a 
second interim dividend of 15 per cent. (actual), less 
income tax, was declared payable on December 29, 1939, 
to the holders of the £1,954,500 ordinary stock in the 
capital of the company entitled to participate therein 
registered in the books of the company as at Decem- 
ber 15, 1939. 

The registers of the ordinary stock will be closed from 
December 1, 1939, to December 15, 1939, both dates 
inclusive. 

The company’s molasses business, during the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1939, showed a substantial 
increase over the previous year, and the entire fleet was 
for the greater part of the year employed at remunerative 
rates. 

The volume of business has been fully maintained since 
the outbreak of War, and all the company’s tankers are in 
commission. 

It is hoped at an early date to come to an agreement 
with the Ministry of Supply in regard to the terms and 
conditions upon which this company during the Ministry’s 
control of the molasses business shall import, store and dis- 
tribute molasses in the United Kingdom. When agreement 
has been reached, it is the directors’ intention to issue 
audited accounts up to the date on which such agreement 
comes into effect. 

It is not the intention to declare a further dividend 
in respect of the twelve months ended September 30th, but 
the directors hope, when issuing the accounts, to propose 
a final dividend in respect of the period from October Ist 
to the date to which the accounts are made up. 

Dated this 27th day of November, 1939. 


By Order of the Board, 
James Don, 


Secretary. 
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AE.C. Dennis Bros, 








1937 | 1938 | 1939 


| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
} 


| 
| 
j 


ee 
435952 ie | 451500 | 11706 115637 146445 


Total profits ......... 
Depreciation 104,368 | 103,117 | 103,000 | 14,808 12,066 
Taxation ..........00+: | 120,000 | 100,000 | 172,600 pa ae 30,040* 
Fees, €tC. ......00000. | 2,100 2,100 | 2,100 | 5,024| 4,797 5,881 
Ordinary shares :— 
Earned .......+.+++ | 209,484 | 177,500 hiaiae | 97,174 | 98,304 98,058 
_™ enciageayagetere | 112,500 | 112,500 112,500 | 87,644 | 75,124 | 87,644 
Earned (%) ...++++ | dd: 11-8¢, 11°7t 133-6 | 142-6) 138-0 
Paid (%)ese.-.00s00e Tip Tilo | Tioti 11623 100 11623 


Aa oe 100,000 | 63,000 | 65,000 |... 2 e 
Carried forward...... 260,000$ 262,000 | 264,005 133,326 | 156,506 | 166,520 











* Special reserve, N.D.C. and E.P.T. +Tax free. After bringing 
in £8,016 balance ‘of reserve against loan not required. * After crediting 
£6, profit on sale of fixed assets. 





In present conditions normal renewal business from road 
transport and municipal transport undertakings is hardly 
to be expected, and the compensation negotiations now in 
progress between the Government and London Transport 
may have an important bearing for A.E.C. Both com- 
panies have a stake in re-armament, however, to assist 
their turnover. Dennis Bros. 1s. shares yield £6 13s. 6d. 
per cent. and the £1 stock of A.E.C. £7 7s. 6d. gross per 
cent. 


* * * 


Crompton Parkinson and Tate and Lyle.—Share- 
holders will be gratified by the decision of Crompton 
Parkinson directors to maintain the gross distribution of 
£245,889 on the ordinary and “A” ordinary share capital 
for the year to September 30th, as increased by the 50 
per cent. capital bonus last December. This sum repre- 
sents a dividend of 15 per cent., plus a special 5 per 
cent. cash bonus, against a 15 per cent. dividend plus a 
15 per cent. cash bonus for the previous year, the re- 
spective earnings rates being 34.0 per cent. and 48.3 per 
cent. This fulfils the dividend and bonus policy, announced 
at last year’s meeting, to maintain a 15 per cent. dividend 
basis and to distribute cash bonuses “ when circumstances 
permit.” The net profits figure, struck after taxation, de- 
preciation ard fees, increased slightly from £402,046 to 
£404,903, of which £100,591, against £106,419, is allo- 
cated to reserve, while the balance carried forward is 
raised from £71,626 to £81,392. The £63,065 income tax 
recoverable on this year’s dividends is brought into the 
accounts, of which taxation account receives £38,656 and 
reserve £24,409 (making the total allocation £125,000). 
The balance sheet reflects the effect of the capital bonus 
and the increased turnover. Debtors have increased from 
£479,939 to £639,629, and creditors from £290,501 to 
£443,561. In the current year the volume of business 
has been excellent, and the expectation that the company 
may maintain a 15 per cent. dividend basis in wartime 
is reflected in the current yield of £4 5s. 9d. on the 5s. 
“A” shares priced at 18s. 14d. on this distribution, and 
£5 14s. 3d. per cent. on a 20 per cent. basis. Tate and 
Lyle, whose capital was increased by the 40 per cent. bonus 
at the end of last year, have issued a satisfactory pre- 
liminary statement. For the year ended September 30, 
1939, the sum of £1,252,413, against £1,189,090, is 
available for ordinary shareholders, and the directors re- 
commend a final 10 per cent. dividend., making 134 per 
cent. for the year, on a capital of £7,000,000. This pay- 
ment requires £945,000 gross, compared with £868,700 
required for the 18} per cent. distribution on a capital of 
£4,760,000 in 1938. The sum of £300,000 is again placed 
to reserve, and £59,703 is carried forward, against 
£52,290 brought in. The full report may provide some 
indication of the anticipated effect of wartime control of 
supplies and prices on sugar refining profits. The £1 shares 
declined slightly on the preliminary statement, while at 4 
current price of 57s. 6d. they yield £4 14s. 


* * * 
Ranks Results.—The Ranks Limited report is nor- 


mally issued in September, but the accounts for the year to 
July 1, 1939, had to be delayed owing to pressure of 
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in connection with food defence plans. The increase in divi- 
dend from 17 per cent. to 18 per cent., which was effected 
by stepping up the cash bonus from 2 per cent. to 3 per 
cent., was, however, announced at the same time. The 
higher dividend accords with the “ possibility of a more 
generous distribution policy” mentioned at last year’s 
meeting. The report has now been issued and shows total 
profits of £934,006, compared with £918,243. After pro- 
viding for increased taxation of £254,336 against 
£248,414, other expenses, and also for preference divi- 
dends, earnings for the equity are some £10,191 higher a’. 
£489,147. This sum represents a slight increase in the rate 
of earnings to 19.5 per cent., though the ratio is expressed 
on a capital increased by 1.9 per cent. during the year. The 
surplus of £37,395 raises the carry-forward to £221,586. 
In view of the John Greenwood Millers acquisition, 
announced early in the last financial year, and of the 
general extension of interests over a longer period, the 
recorded rise in profits calls for no special comment. Most 
of Ranks’ profits are in the form of dividends which do 
not represent the whole of subsidiaries’ earnings, and the 
latest report offers no departure from the practice of pro- 
viding the minimum of information for shareholders. Even 
in the balance sheet, only the Joseph Ranks, Limited, 
interest is set out, and the John Greenwood Millers hold- 
ing, having been transferred directly to Joseph Rank, does 
not appear as a separate item, although it was acquired for 
a total consideration of £229,280. The book value of the 
Joseph Rank holding is unchanged in the balance sheet, but 
advances to that company are {£298,722 higher at 
£1,296,922. This is, of course, largely represented by the 
increase in issued capital, and the rise in the share premium 
account from £710,493 to £876,084. A survey of the year’s 
results will no doubt be given at the annual meeting, but 
last year’s operations have only a limited relevance to 
1939-40. The business of the operating companies has now 
come under Government control. Stable profits, how- 
ever, seem virtually assured for so essential an industry 
as the flour-milling trade. The 5s. shares stand at 16s. 9d. 
to yield £5 7s. Sd. per cent. on an 18 per cent. dis- 
tribution. 


* * * 


Olympia Debenture Position.— The report of 
Olympia, Ltd., for 1938 showed the dire effects of com- 
petition and crisis on the company, whose cash resources 
were sadly depleted and whose half-yearly preference 
dividend payment due on April 30, 1939, was necessarily 
postponed. The war has added another hard blow. The 
Olympia building was occupied by the Government between 
September 1st and October 22nd, and the ironical situation 
now exists, compared with cases where other buildings have 
been taken over by the Government, that the building now 
released can, in the directors’ words, “only be used for 
exhibition purposes on a reduced scale if at all.” The com- 
pany is faced with the position of being unable to provide 
for sinking fund payment due on October Ist on the 4 per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock, and it will be unable 
to provide for sinking fund or interest payments on the 
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stock when they fall due in future. Moreover, there are 
trade liabilities, partly preferential, amounting to £55,000; 
finance will be required to maintain the building; and 
finally the company owes its bankers some £4,800. The 
trustees of the debenture stock have approved a proposal to 
stockholders that the company should be empowered to 
borrow (subject to Treasury consent) a sum not exceeding 
£100,000 at any time for these purposes, ranking in 
priority to the debenture stock itself, It is estimated that 
this sum should suffice to discharge the liabilities, with the 
exception of the bank loan, and to maintain the buildings 
for approximately three years. Secondly, the sinking fund 
payments are to be suspended for a period terminating two 
years after the cessation of hostilities, and a provisional 
moratorium in respect of interest payments would limit 
them to any excess of income over expenditure from 
January 1, 1940. Unpaid interest will accumulate at 4 per 
cent. and will be payable after the moratorium period only 
out of income. At the same time, subject to Treasury con- 
sent, the final date of repayment of the stock will be 
correspondingly exceeded from December 1, 1963. It is 
difficult to see any alternative to this scheme under present 
conditions, for while the directors are considering the possi- 
bility of using part of the premises for temporary pur- 
poses during the war, the result can only be that the 
existing overheads of the property will be slightly 
alleviated. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Apart from banks, 
49 companies for which comparable figures are available 
are included in our usual analysis of profit and loss 
accounts on page 359. Satisfactory profits are reported by 
many breweries, and also by a number of motor or 
engineering businesses. Net profits of £6,866,000 compare 
with £7,138,000, a fall of under 4 per cent., while aggre- 
gate net profits of 2,114 companies reporting in 1939 to 
date are £246,959,000, or 8 per cent. less than the 
£268,651,000 earned by the same companies a year ayo. 
The week’s results are discussed in preceding Notes and 
on page 347 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Meetings. — Reports of 
company meetings will be found from page 351 of this 
issue. The Duke of Buccleuch informed proprietors of 
Royal Bank of Scotland that cash and money at call and 
short notice represented 22 per cent. of liabilities, while 
a good proportion of the bank’s investments were in short- 
and medium-term Government stocks. At the meeting of 
Rhodesian Anglo-American, Mr S. S. Taylor drew atten- 
tion to the large cash surplus retained to assist, if neces- 
sary, further capital development lof the partly-owned 
mining companies, all of which showed satisfactory pro- 
gress. At the meeting of Bank of New South Wales Mr 
R. W. Gillespie discussed central banking and Govern- 
ment economic policy in Australia and New Zealand in 
wartime. 


EXCHANGES 


bonds were less satisfactory than in 
recent weeks, and on the whole were 
lower and less active. Japanese issues 
were consistently weak, and interest 
even in South American bonds. 
The imminent announcement of com- 


and of the course of the war at sea. 
The actual effect on prices, however, 
has been small, and the sober mood of 
dealers and public is reflected more in 
quanta . condi . 

t and in very quiet itions 
than in weakness of prices. 

* 


Gilt-edged stocks began the week in 
a quiet but sati 


way. Perpetual 
issues, followed by the medium-dated 





though the fall in quotations was pre- 
cautionary rather than the result of sell- 
ing pressure. On Thursday, further 
marking down was not followed by sell- 
ing, and there was a slight recovery. 


* 


The week’s movement mainly followed 
the lead of 34 per cent. War Loan. 
Home corporations, while steady, re- 
mained inactive, and the same is true of 
Dominions issues in general. Foreign 


pensation terms is the perennial hope 
of the home rail market. Monday 
brought further widespread gains, but 
there was a little profit-taking. This, 
and the continued deferment of hope, 
brought a marked though not serious 
reaction in mid-week. Argentine rails 
lost ground. 


The industrial market was quietly 
irregular, with a slightly downward 
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tendency. Iron and steel shares made a 
mixed showing. Recently increased in- 
terest has been shown in Indian issues, 
and last week Indian Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Bengal were relatively 
prominent. Engineering shares were 
firmer for choice, while electrical equip- 
ment issues moved irregularly. Motor 
and aviation shares were uninteresting 
but steady. Austin “ A,” however, im- 
proved following the meeting. Textile 
issues were somewhat featureless, but 
among rayon shares Courtaulds re- 
covered after a small reaction early in 
the week. Breweries were fairly steady, 
the market being well satisfied with the 
Ind Coope dividend. Tobacco issues 
were dull. Among provision and cater- 
ing shares, Aerated Bread Company 
preference and ordinary fell heavily on 
the preference dividend decision, and 
then lost further ground. In other sec- 
tions, conditions were inactive, and 
most movements within narrow limits. 


* 


Oil shares have been dull this week. 
Among the leaders Royal Dutch were 
weak on sales from Amsterdam, but 
Trinidad issues have scarcely been 
tested. Rubber shares maintained their 
recent firmness after the week-end, but 
interest subsided in mid-week. Condi- 
tions in the tea market have been quiet, 
and prices showed little change. 


* 


The mining market opened on a firm 
note, but interest in gold mining shares 
was not maintained later. There was 
some investment demand for produc- 
ing Kaffirs on Monday, but movements 
were insignificant in mid-week. 
Developing issues lost ground on 
Wednesday led by Western Holdings. 
Finance shares have maintained last 
week’s prices. Trifling losses occurred 
among West Africans on Tuesday, but 
Price movements have been rather 
nominal this week. Among base metals, 
Rhodesian copper issues were little 
changed, while tin shares have been 
quieter than recently. 
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INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
Bargainss| 1% | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int, 

3,930 5,575 75-1 117-3 
4,470 75 74-8 117-7 
3,885 74-6 117-8 
3,700 74:8 117-7 

3,670 | 5,545 74:2 117-6 

oa | 88-0 123-5 

Mar.10 | Fan. 3 

on os | 66-4 | 109-6 

| Sep. 26 | Oct. 4 

Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 

1938 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
Write the upward movement of gilt- 
temporarily i 


was suspended in 
the last week of November as illus- 
trated by a setback of 0.2 of a point to 
120.4 (1928 = 100) in the Actuaries’ 
Index of Old Consols, the correspond- 
ing upward adjustment of debentures 
and preference shares still continued. 
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| Prices (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Group (and No. of |————--—--———— 
Securities) 


es Nov. 29,' Oct. 31, | Nov. 28, 
"1938 «19391939 











212% Consols (1) ... | 126 





+ ie | aes 
Misc. ind. deb. (14) 119-7 | 103-1 . 
Misc. ind. pref. (26) 111-4 | 98-9 | 102-6 
Yields (%) 
Grow | 
. ‘ov. 29,| Oct. 31, | Nov. 28, 
19 1939 
219% Consols ......... 3-53 | 3-70 | 3-71 
Misc. ind. deb. ...... 3-08 | 4-61 | 4:39 
Misc. ind. pref. ...... 4:42 | 4:95 | 4-78 


New York 


THE recent downward drift of prices 
on Wall Street continues, There was a 
small demand for war stocks after the 
week-end, but motor issues were still 
affected by the Chrysler labour dispute. 
Traders continued to operate on a very 
cautious scale and slight upward 
movements ‘were quickly reversed by 
profit taking. On Wednesday prices 
were marked down still further, steel 
issues losing up to 3 points, while utili- 
ties were adversely affected by news 
that the utility issue would be kept 
alive in next year’s election campaign. 
Rails were weaker but offered resistance 
on several good dividend announce- 
ments. Jron Age reports that steel mill 
activity is running at 94.5 per cent. of 
Capacity, against 93.5 per cent. a week 
ago. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 

y, Inc., of New York, we print 

the following index figures of American 

values calculated on closing prices 
(1926= 100). 








| 1939 | l 
| Low | High| 15, Nor. | No 
Apr. = 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| 4 | 
3 | 
109-9) 110-3) 107-6 
31-4, 31-2, 29-9 


87-0, 87-9 86-8 









93-5| 93-9 91-7 
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DatLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


St et eer oe 
Nov. 16 INov. 17)Nov. —— 20 Now. 21 vg 22 


124-2 | 123-7 | 124-4 | 124-2 | 123-3 | 123-0 





i | 
Nov. 23 Nov. 24\Nov. 25 Nov. z1\Nor. 28 Nov. 29 
i 


Ciseed | 121-1 | 121 ‘| 121-4 | 120 >| 119-5 
4.1999, High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
(@) Thanksgiving Day. 

Totat DEaALines In New York 








Stock Exchange 
1939 

| a 

000’s $000’s 
sianininjudaatiapsiieainiac statist cas ian eae Se 
November 23 ......... Closed (a) | Closed (a) 
= ahenias 820 8,100 
2.) Bee. ae 5300 
© Rates S e760 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Neo 
, 30 
1939 1939 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 13° 193? 


e 121 
Transport Vac.... 127 ; 
Atchison ...... 2759 26 |Stan. Oil Cai,” 2588 3512 
Ohio... 534/ Stan. Oil N.J. 455, 445, 

Ohio 427g 4219) Texas ......... 465g 45 


& 

G.N. Ry. Pf. 2814 271 

Bprctoes iss isle, Meemtom 

Northern Pac. 101g 914) Ghemies""""""" 2398 22 

Southern Pac. 1612 1514 em. Macees : Fo) S38 

Southern Rly. 182 Dough AR 78° 733° 

Union Pac. --- L001, 9978 United Aircft. 463, 42ud 
Allied Chem. 174 * 17155 

mmuanications (Dupont ...... 1801) 1761, 

Am. W’works 121g 1112|Gen. Electric 97gxd_ 383, 

Con. 3014 303g| West’hse Elec 11312 1081, 
American 110 110 


lg 26 

Radio ......... 578 534 Loews ......... 3534 34 
20th Cen. Fox 1334 13], 
7 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
pauses Be i, eemest i 
St... 2312 21 4 801, 
U.S. Steel ... 6912 esis Woolworth ... ae, 387g 
Am. Smelting 5212 503;|Am.Tob.B. 84 817; 
S321, 301,| Nat. Distillers 235, 23%, 


Cerro 381 
Int. Nickel ... 303, 37ipxd|®> F’mamce 
1g 375gxd| Comcl. i 8 


-». 40 Credit 463, 445 
U.S. Smelt.... 62 62 |Com. Inv. Tr. 521g 515, 


Canada 


INACTIVITY on the Western Front, the 
slow movement of grain from the 
Eastern inventories and the recent 
easier tone on Wall Street have had 
their effect on Canadian stock markets 
in November. Prices have moved frac- 
tionally downward, assisted by the 
rather slow response of business acti- 
vity to war demand. Leading distilling 
issues have moved against the general 


their previous level due to the manu- 


generally downwards on balance. Min- 
ing issues have followed the genera 
tren 


in 
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accommodation from the banks. On this 
strong technical basis, French rentes 
advanced cautiously to the end of the 
month while most ordinary securities 
wiped out the mid-month _ losses. 
Reuter’s index of French industrials 
stood at 121.5 on November 27th, 
against 115.2 on November 2nd. 

Oct. Nov. | Oct. Nov. 

31, 29, 31, 29, 

-1939 1939, 1939 1939 
9 . . ‘Chargeurs 
aeRts 1? 74:25 74-80| Reunis.. 500 532 
Banque de Rio Tinto 2,230 2,674 
France ... 6,350 7,775\R- Dutch... 65,350 6 
Credit Mex.Eagle 61:00 66-00 
Lyonnais 1,322 1,560 ered 170-00 194-00 


Canal 16,490 17,650,Ford ...... 55-00 68-00 
Wag. Lits. 38-75 41-00\Johnnics ... 310 387-00 


Berlin.— The tendency on the 
Bourse in November was firm. Pre- 
viously, coal, chemical and electricity 
shares had improved, but last month 
the general upward trend was led by the 
steel and heavy armaments companies. 
Even shares of companies in the evacu- 
ated areas, which had previously been 
out of favour, showed some recovery. 
The speculative advance in shipping 
issues in October spent itself early in 
November, but though prices slipped 
back in the first week, they offered re- 
sistance at the lower levels. Leading 
heavy industrials are now several points 
higher than their immediate pre-war 
levels, but consumer goods, shipping 
and financial issues are still out of 
favour. 


Oct, Nov. Oct. Nov. 
27, 24, 27, 24, 
1939 1939 . 1939 1939 


Dresdner |\Siemens 
Bank... 104-0 104-75) & Halske 195-50 205-0 
A.E.G.... 114-62 117-88/Verein. 
Farben In.157-87 159-0! Stahlw. 91-38 100-0 
Rh.Stehlw 126-25 130-5\Hapag ... 48°62 45-0 


Amsterdam.—The Bourse opened 
in November under the threat of an 
imminent invasion of Holland. Dutch 
bonds were marked down several points 
in the first week, while industrial shares 
were quoted in some cases below their 
immediate pre-war level. Prices, how- 
ever, quickly recovered once the imme- 
diate scare passed. The markets were 
assisted by the Lever Brothers and 
Unilever dividend declaration and the 
good rayon export figures of the A.K.U., 
while the shares of companies with ex- 
tensive German interests were notice- 
ably firmer. Commodity equities such 
as sugar, tobacco and rubber shares 
were also in demand. Continued politi- 
cal pressure on the neutrals had its 
effect, however, in the last week of the 
month. Industrial issues relapsed, and 
shipping issues almost touched the low 
levels of the first week of the month. 
Dutch bonds, however, maintained their 
improvement. 


—. _ tag oy 
39 19390 1939 1930 


19 
212% Dutch 657% 6234/Ford Motor 319 31614 
Lp. 14014 125%4/DeliB.To. 121 10612 
Ryl. Dutch 2735 


24412 
&Unilever.. 1001jg 96 Am. 399 371 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week Nominal Con- N 
December 2,31 Capital versions Money 
To the Public ............ £ vf 
To Shareholders ......... il Nil 
By Ed me Deal... 420 Bi 
Nov. 25, 1939 ......... 150,000 ... 150,000 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
1939 (New Basis) ... 
cr Ba) assigned oer 
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Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year todate uK, tite oui 


1939 (New Basis) 73,842,971 25,343 

1938 (New Basis) 194,852,790 52503402 2850.17? 
1939 (Old Basis) 34,496,632 15,840,091 320, 
1938 (Old Basis) 145,704,697 23,119,182 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 45,236,645 8,831,629 47,443,513 
1938 (New Basis) 146,408,073 1 aeons 84,954,234 


1939 (Old Basis) 37,808,921 2.688.459 10,983,163 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,478,183 10,557,005 30,588,763 


NotE.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 

end | eee to shareh ~ paee Am ay “New Basis ” 
new capital in w! issi 

= ertenen dl Dp permission to deal 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


Colne Valley Water Company.— 
Issue of £99,840 4} per cent. debenture 
stock, redeemable at par December, 1949. 
Messrs Seymour Pierce and Company 
take this stock at 99 net. 


South Essex Waterworks Com- 
pany.—Issue of £300,000 44 per cent. 
debenture ‘stock, redeemable at par 
December, 1949. Messrs Seymour Pierce 
and Company take issue at 99 net. 


BONUS SHARES 


Birmid Industries—It is pro- 
posed, subject to Treasury sanction, to 
issue a scrip bonus of 50 per cent. by 
capitalising £342,500, part of surplus 
of assets over liabilities in the con- 
solidated balance sheet (including share 
premium and other reserves). 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


Anti-Attrition Metal Company .— 
Subject to Treasury consent, 500,000 
new shares will be offered to shareholders 
at par. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
WEARDALE STEEL, COAL AND 
COKE COMPANY, who report an 
interruption of working in September, 
have reduced their dividend from 17} per 
cent. to 12% per cent. For the year to 
June 30, 1939, GUY MOTORS record 
net profits of £66,241, against £59,784, 
and report that turnover in the current 
year to date exceeds that for the same 
period a year ago. A substantial rise in 
total profits, from £133,230 to £157,622, 
is reported by MOSS GEAR COMPANY. 
As a result of a sharp increase in net profits 
from £28,461 to £117,580, AIRSPEED 
(1934) are paying preferred ordinary 
dividend arrears up to June, 1936, writing 
off issue es and converting a debit 
balance forward of £69,781 to a credit 
of £36,137. A capital reorganisation is 

roposed. Considerable progress has also 
Soon made by BIRMID INDUSTRIES, 
whose dividend is increased from 12} 
per cent to 15 per cent. FOSTER 
CLARK working results are satisfactory, 
though increased expenses have caused 
a@ moderate reduction in net profits. 
STUTTAFORD a oa = 
reducing their dividen m 11 per cent., 
since net profits have declined to £65,323, 
against £75,489. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Strand Hotel, Ltd.—Reduction of 
preferred ordinary dividend for year from 
14 to 7 per cent. Profit, after reserve for 

i cies, has fallen from £123,000 to 
£83,000. Carry forward, £29,595 
(£23,795). Business until just before the 
war was slightly below normal, but for 
rest of year was greatly reduced. 
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British and Continental Banking 

mpany. — Profit for year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, before depreciation of 
investments, £16,127 (£17,082). On 
September 30, 1939, investments showed 
a depreciation of £46,868, to cover which 
£50,000 transferred from reserve account 
to investment depreciation reserve account. 
To additional reserve account, £10,000 
(same). Ordinary dividend reduced from 
7 to 5 per cent. Carry forward, £6,319 
(£4,326). 

Airspeed (1934), Ltd.—Proposals for 
Capital reorganisation involving cancella- 
tion from June 30, 1939, of cumulative 
rights of preferred ordinary shares and 
writing down of ordinary shares from 5s. 
to ls. will be submitted to :neetings after 
annual meeting on December 20th. 
Trading profits year to July 31, 1939, 
£115,705 (£31,891). To depreciation, 
£11,662 (£7,306). Credit balance forward 
£3,555, against a debit of £69,781. 


United Molasses Company.—As a 
result of the war, it is impossible to 
complete the accounts for year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, in time for annual 
meeting. A second interim dividend of 
15 per cent. is declared, making 22} per 
cent. for year as before. No further 
dividend for that year will be declared, 
but it is hoped when issuing accounts to 
propose a final dividend for period from 
October Ist to date of accounts. 


Moss Gear Company.—Total profit 
year to August 31, 1939, £157,622 
(£133,230). To repairs and depreciation, 
£65,170 (£68,404); A.R.P., £5,000 (nil). 
Income tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T., £27,500 
(£15,000). Ordinary dividend raised from 
12} to 17} per cent. To special obsoles- 
cence, £7,500 (nil). Carry forward, 
£36,029 (£30,427). 


British Tyre and Rubber.—Net profit 
year to September 30, 1939, £217,933 
(£177,112). Ordinary distribution raised 
from 10 to 11 per cent. 


Illingworth Morris and Company, 
Ltd.—Dividends from subsidiaries for 
year to September 30, 1939, totalled 
£85,441 (£55,736). Preference dividends 
have been paid up to March 31, 1936. 

Aerated Bread Company.—The 
board has decided to defer the payment 
of the half-year’s dividend on the 6} per 
cent. cumulative preference shares due on 
December Ist. Trading has been seriously 
affected by outbreak of war, evacuation of 
London, and the severe lighting restric- 
tions. 

Kwahu Mining Company.—Profit on 
sale of shares year to June 30, 1939, 

124,533 against a debit of £550. Divi- 
ends and interest, £13,365 (£11,437). 
Net profit, £108,808 (£6,564). ‘Tax free 
dividend, 18} against 25 per cent. tax free. 
To reserve for tax and E.P.T., £46,000 
(nil). Carry forward, £56,951 (£5,643). 

New British Fixed Trust.—For 
second accounting period ended Novem- 
ber 3, 1939, distribution (to be made 
December 15, 1939) is 2d. per sub-unit 
tax free for half-year, equal to £5 7s. 9d. 
(against £5 Os. 6d. in June) gross per cent. 
per annum. 


Joshua Tetley and Son.—Ordinary 
dividend for year to September 30, 1939, 
is 12 against 14 per cent. Net profit, after 
tax, £198,424 (£210,991). 

Broomhill Collieries, Ltd.—Profits 
year to June 30, 1939, £34,853 (£40,142). 
Ordinary dividend 2 per cent., the first 
since 2} per cent. was paid for 1930-31. 
To general reservé, £12,000 (£15,000). 
For tax, etc., £15,000 (same). Carry for- 
ward, £36,577 (£37,824). 

Cam and Motor Gold Mining Com- 
pany.—Working profit year to June 30, 
1939, £369,382 (£423,087). Net profit, 
£276,938 (£330,692). Ordinary dividend 
6s. 6d. per share, absorbing £243,750, 
against 8s., absorbing £300,000. Deprecia- 
tion, £12,183 (£10,625). Written off main 
shafts, £50,000. To reserve, £50,000. 
Carry forward, £36,344 (£115,339). 


(Continued on page 357) 
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Industry and Trade 


July Census of Insured Persons.—The current issue 
of The Ministry of Labour Gazette contains the preliminary 
review of the total number of insured persons, which is 
obtained by the exchange of unemployment books in July. 
The number of insured persons aged 14 to 64 (exclusive of 
the agricultural scheme) in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland is estimated to have risen from 14,992,500 in July, 
1938, to 15,157,400 in July, 1939, an increase of 1.1 per 
cent. This rise is due very largely to the spurt in the birth 
rate in the years 1919-21, which is now reflected in an 
increase in the numbers of insured persons aged 18-20, as 
the following table shows : — 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS BETWEEN 
JuLy, 1938, AND JuLy, 1939 




















Males | Females 
Age Group | o change | o e 
Number from July, Number — from July, 
| 1938 | 49 
ae a Se es - 
OOD: csimnpibnicin + 70,200 | +08 | +24800 | + 0-9 
I | +83,900 | +101 | +98,500 | +147 
ON gpcemanacian — 52100 | — 78 | —23,300 | — 41 
OD ccccescuae | —21000 | - 44 | -16100 | - 41 
eenEETEN perenne 
SS eee 481,000 | + 0-8 | + 1-9 


+ 83,900 


There has also been a net increase in the number insured 
in the older age groups which may be attributed to the 
improvement in business conditions in the twelve months 
between the two accounting dates. As a result of the census, 
there has also been a small upward revision in the esti- 
mated numbers of insured persons employed in each month 


of 1938-39. The analysis of these figures by industries will 
be issued next month. 


* * * 


Rise in Milk Prices.—The Milk Marketing Board 
announced on Wednesday that the price of liquid milk 
would be raised from 7d. to 8d. per quart on January Ist. 
A rise in milk prices had been expected for some time. 
Farmers’ costs have undoubtedly risen, and the “ pool” 
price for milk is now lower than during last autumn, due 
to the fall in liquid milk consumption in large towns since 
the evacuation. This has increased the quantity used in 
manufacture at low prices and consequently depressed the 
pool price. But the fact that farmers have a legitimate 
claim for a higher price does not justify the means by 
which they have secured it. A rise in liquid milk prices 
will only depress still further the consumption of a vital 
food and drive still more milk into manufacture. In times 
of peace the Milk Marketing Board has obtained higher 
returns by exploiting its one protected market—that of 
liquid milk—in order to compensate for the low prices 
obtained for milk sold in manufactured form in competi- 
tion with world supplies. But in times of war, when the 
trade in milk products—butter, cheese, condensed milks— 
is under the control of the Ministry of Food, this system 
of discriminating prices has lost its justification. If liquid 


milk prices were lowered and the prices paid by milk 
manufacturers were raised until all milk sold by the 
farmer obtained a single price, there would be both an 
increased consumption of liquid milk and an improve- 
ment in the net return to the farmer. And, incidentally, 
the publication of the usual statistics concerning the pro- 
duction arid disposal of the British milk supply could not 
be of much value to the German Government and is 
essential if a well-ordered milk policy is to be framed for 
this country. zo ‘ 
* 


Boom in Hosiery Trade.—The task of clothing the 
armed forces has led to the employment of a considerable 
proportion of the machinery in the hosiery trade on Goy- 
ernment contracts. Since the war there has also been a 
sharp spurt in civilian demand, due probably to the know- 
ledge that prices are likely to rise in the near future. The 
hosiery trade is now working almost to capacity; unem- 
ployment, which amounted to 8 per cent. of the number 
of insured workers in October, 1938, and to 6 per cent. in 
June, 1939, fell last month to 3.7 per cent. The Wool 
Control has increased the ration of wool allowed for the 
civilian orders above the 50 per cent. of last year’s con- 
sumption which is being enforced in other sections of the 
wool-using industries; but even so, scarcity of skilled labour 
and of raw material is holding up a further expansion in 
the output of knitted goods. The silk stocking trade has 
been affected by the simultaneous exclusion of imported 
stockings and of silk and artificial silk yarn and thread. 
The table below shows for 1937 and 1938 and for the 
first eight months of 1938 and 1939, the British imports 
of silk stockings and silk yarns, most of which came from 
Germany and Czechoslovakia: — 


BRITISH IMPORTS 
Jan.-August 
1937 1938 1938 1939 


(7000 doz. pairs) ies 2,417 2,777 1,853 1,688 


an 
thread (’000 Ibs.) ...... 1,081 623 295 =:1,394 
Silk yarn (’000 Ibs.) ...... 194 126 82 112 


The improvement in the trade in artificial silk is re- 
flected in the fall in unemployment from 7.9 per cent. of 
the number of insured workers last June to 3.3 per cent. 
in October; a year ago, 15.8 per cent. of insured workers 
in artificial silk manufacture were unemployed. 


* * * 


World Production of Oils and Fats.—The 
known world output of fats and oils during 1937 may be 
roughly estimated at 18.5 million metric tons. In 1938 
total output increased slightly and the total world crop 
of oilseeds is expected to increase again during 1939. The 
total for 1937 does not include the considerable production 
of vegetable oils consumed in China, Japan, tropical 
Africa and the South Sea Islands. The relative import- 
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Raw Cotton delivered to Spi iners 


























a Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 
i Nov. | Nov. | Nov. j Nov. 
(000 bales) 17, 24, 25, 24, F 
1939 1939 1938 1939 (000 quarters) 
31-3 342 384 a — 
4-3 72 25 N. America 
3-5 29 7 
5-3 83 106 
2-7 60 
2°6 131 96 
1:7 46 
61:4 | 763 920 





Worip SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 








WorL_p SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


From Aug.1to 




















| Week ended | FromApr.1t0 
Par | eee prom Lee ee tora 
. > ov. Ov. . . 

1939 | 1938 | 19 (1000 quarters) 25, | 26, | 25 
| 30 | 198 | 10m MS, | 13, | sie 
| 295 | 9,985) 11,810 
mS 39 | 11,396) 1,023 

5 ese 2,387 1,1 

1,065, 2) 

1,359 1 


—— 


61 80 
t 35 | 39 La 
282 | 393 | 26,192! 17,769 
comnunperesiinnratmtattaneraae ante 
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ance of the production of the different fats for the year 
1937 is shown below: — 


PRODUCTION OF OILS AND FATS AS PERCENTAGE OF 


WORLD PRODUCTION % 
Vegetable Oils .........:cececeeeeeeeeeeeeees 61-0 
a a ant 21-0 
Ti ees od een teas 10:0 
il pe omiaplibbngcheidbaubes 3:4 
ie sol ichl oes ccaaubaecatsdace 2:9 
ME  snvncncacesssidevecercepecces 1-7 


Oilseeds are the most important fat-yielding raw 
material; their importance has steadily grown in recent 
decades, as the next table shows: — 


WoRLD PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OILs 
(in thousands of metric tons) 


Average, 1909-13 ........ccecceseeseeeees 5,852 
- RE ici nes vacehenpatidians 8,563 
~ 1929-33 .......... Rinksnseneaees 9,319 
DUG dinidinisctoiicbbsctiacidcsivcsnsevievesesie 11,214 


The expansion in the demand for fats was largely sup- 
plied by the increase in the production of vegetable oils. 
At the same time, the demand for vegetable oils for tech- 
nical purposes, i.e. for soap making, lubricants, candles, 
linoleum, oil cloth, leather and in the manufacture of tin 
plate has decreased because derivatives of mineral oils 
have partly taken their place. Recently the manufacture of 
synthetic fats for technical purposes has been started on 
a large scale in Germany. Synthetic fats are also manu- 
factured in the United States. 


* * * 


Trade in Fats and Oils.—The relative importance 
of the leading oilseeds in world production and world trade 
is shown in the following table: — 


EXPORTS AS 
PRODUCTION AS °% OF WORLD LEADING °% OF WORLD 
OUTPUT OF ALL OILSEEDS PRODUCER PRODUCTION 
OF EACH SEED 
Cottonseed ......... 20:8 U.S.A. 5-0 
Groundnut ......... 17-2 India 27:0 
Lis80d  ccccscsvceee 9-8 Argentine 55-0 
GENE -ttécedetnnnses 9-4 Spain ’ 20:0 
COCHIN viaccccccess 9-4 Dutch East Indies * 
Soya beans ......... 8-2 Manchukuo * 


The percentages are computed on the basis of the oil-equivalent 
of the oilseeds. - 
* Not available. 


The world markets in oilseeds are largely ruled by linseed. 
At the same time, the price of oilseeds follows more or 
less the tendency on the world’s grain markets. In the 
United States oil and fat prices are influenced by the size 
of the maize crop which largely determines the output of 
pigs and therefore of lard, though lard itself is also in 
competition with cottonseed oil. Of the world’s production 
of butter roughly one-sixth enters the world trade. The 
leading exporters are Denmark, New Zealand, Australia 
and Holland. Britain, the largest importer of butter, and, 
in fact, the last free market for butter before the war, 
imports about 70 per cent. of world exports. The out- 
standing producer and exporter of lard is still the United 
States. Since Germany embarked upon her policy of agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency her lard imports, amounting to 
roughly 100,000 tons before the economic crisis of 
1930-32, have decreased to only 18,000 tons in 1938. Great 
Britain has thus also become the largest importer of lard. 


* * * 


Higher Tanker Freights.—Recent increases in the 
price of petrol are attributable in part to higher transport 
costs and serve as a reminder that tanker freight rates 
have gone ahead by leaps and bounds since the war. The 
advance has occurred despite the fact that rates which may 
be offered by British charterers are under strict Govern- 
ment control. Some indication of the magnitude of the 
rise that has taken place even on the controlled market 
is given by the fact that the basic rate for British tankers 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the United Kingdom is now 
more than 30s. per ton for a medium-sized clean vessel, 
against only 10s. per ton at the end of August; this increase 
alone is sufficient to add almost 1d. per gallon to the c.if. 
cost of petrol in this country. Meanwhile, free market 
rates, which are generally quoted on a dollar basis, have 
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lately been showing a firmer tendency and now stand at 
almost twice this level. The principal reason for the up- 
ward movement is a certain shortage of tonnage on the 
market. Though losses due to enemy action have been of 
no practical significance, the effective carrying capacity 
of the tanker fleet has been seriously reduced by the intro- 
duction of the convoy system, by the necessity for making 
deviations from normal routes and by delays in port. The 
position has been aggravated by the understandable re- 
luctance of neutral owners to risk their vessels in trade 
with belligerent ports, and by the consequent laying up of 
tonnage in the expectation of better returns. A mitigating 
factor has been the reduction in demand resulting from the 
rationing of motor fuel in almost all European countries, 
but this has been by no means sufficient to tip the balance. 
So far at least as the controlled market is concerned, it 
cannot be said that the rise in freights is any indication of 
a tendency towards profiteering; for tanker owners have 
suffered a sharp increase in their costs. Apart from the 
considerable lengthening of voyages for the reasons dis- 
cussed above, heavy war-risk insurance premiums must 
be met and special bonuses must be paid to crews. So 
far as can be ascertained, neither the Allies nor the neutrals 
have yet suffered any serious interruption of their oil 
supplies as a result of transport difficulties. Nevertheless, 
the high freight rates ruling on the free market are symp- 
tomatic of a relative shortage, which can be effectively 
countered only by making the best use of the available 
tonnage and by ensuring that new vessels shall be con- 
structed with the minimum of delay. 


* * * 


The Economist Price Index.—Owing to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining prices for some of the commodities in- 
cluded in The Economist index of wholesale prices, its 
publication had to be suspended for the first three months 
of the war. After careful investigation it has been found 
possible to resume publication of the index, with a few 
minor adjustments in the grades of certain commodities. 
The table shows the course of The Economist index 
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for this country and of the Irving-Fisher index for the 
United States: — 
U.K. anp U.S.A. Inpices OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(September 18, 1931 = 100) 
The Economist Index, U.K. } Irving-Fisher Index, U.S.A. 
1938 1938 


Ras BE 3: sccesnsee 116-5 || Sept. 3... 117-0 
BOE SIP. ansarapes 116-2 || PRESB /witiensens 116-6 
SMR eeecess RS ME Oe  ccenans 115-9 
DOU. IE . onsdconce 114-3 i BOO c ee | asnacaras 116-7 
1939 | 1939 

Oc cciiusnal 116-4 || Sept. 2. ......... 113-7 
BS TOE a nesens 127-1 || Sept. 30 ..-s.+++. 121-3 
Se nn SEO 8 A SA sesessone 121-7 
Bt DD occa cetes 143-9 | 


The trend of wholesale prices in this country has been 
sharply upwards; The Economist index rose by 18} per 
cent. between August 30th and October 31st, and by a 
further 44 per cent. in November. The advance in prices, 
however, was not confined to this country; the Irving- 
Fisher index for the United States rose by 7 per cent. 
between September 2nd and October 21st, due largely to 
the rapid expansion in business activity. The movement 
of prices by groups of commodities is shown in the next 
table: — 
The Economist INDEX 
(1927 = 100) 


Sept. Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. 


























| 2% | 2% | 2% | 3 | 2 | 3 
1931 | 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ae Ro 
Cerealsandmeat | 64-5 | 72-4 | 69-5 | 66-8 | 66-9 | 75-9| 90-9| 95-5 
Other foods ... 62:2 | 58-1 | 58-2 | 57°6 | 61-1 | 66°8| 78:2; 80:7 
Textiles ......... 43-7 | 53-9 | 54-4 | 53-6 | 54-3 | 62:6) 68:1 | 72-6 
inerals......... | 67-4 | 94-0 | 96-6 | 95-5 | 95-4) 99-1) 99-9 | 102-7 
Miscellaneous... | 65-8 | 75-3 | 75:3 | 75-5 | 77°6| 81-4 | 90:5 | 93-4 
| ce ae ce ee ea 
Complete Index | 60-4 | 70-2 70-0 | 69-0 | 70-3 | 76°8| 83-3| 86-9 
"114-6 | 119-6 


1913 = 100 ... | 83-1 96-6 96-1 | 95-0 | 96-8 | 105-6 
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The percentage rise in the various group indices 

the end of August and the end of November > 
marked in the case of textiles (+ 33.7 per cent.), followed 
by foods other than cereals and meat (+ 32.1 per cent.) 
cereals and meat (+27.8 per cent.), miscellaneous com. 
modities (+ 20.4 per cent.) and minerals (+ 7.6 per cent.) 


« “* * 


Raw Cotton Supplies.—There is some anxiety in 
Lancashire as to the immediate supplies of raw cotton in 
Britain. Owing to the increased industrial activity in 
Lancashire the average weekly deliveries to spinners this 
month have been 60,420 bales, against only 52,019 bales 
in October. Since the outbreak of war no figures have 
been published of imports or stocks in Manchester and 
Liverpool, but last week exports from the United States 
amounted to 113,000 bales, against nil in the previous 
week. Merchants are somewhat concerned as to the amount 
of freight space which will be available for cotton under 
the “cash and carry” system. There were rumours in 
Manchester at the beginning of this week that the British 
Government had commandeered all the available space 
across the Atlantic for the month of December. At the 
annual meeting of the Manchester Cotton Association on 
Tuesday last the president, Mr Harold Neild, stated that 
the British Government was now importing cotton from 
the United States in exchange for rubber, and _ that, 
although the agreement was for 600,000 bales, it was 
probable that owing to the American export subsidy the 
total quantity would be nearer 700,000 bales. He pointed 
out that traders had been assured by the Government that 
this cotton would only be used in case of emergency, and 
if at any time it was decided to release material, the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Cotton Associations would be con- 
sulted, so that its disposal would take place through the 
ordinary trade channels. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Coal 


THE export trade in most districts is 
hampered by the uncertainty of ship- 
ping movements, but some good-sized 
orders are being obtained. Home con- 
sumption continues at a high level. 


* 


Sheffield.—The market position is 
very firm with supplies ample and de- 
mand good in most varieties of fuel. 
Electricity undertakings are accepting 
full deliveries under contract and there 
is more business in coking smalls. Sub- 
stantial export orders are being booked 
and bunker coal is in steady request. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The market 
is quiet except in certain grades, for 
which there is a persistent demand from 
home consumers. The Scandinavian 
trade is slow and other export business 
is affected by the lack of shipping ton- 
nage. 

” 


Glasgow .—The essential industries 
absorb large tonnages and producers 
are not worried by the heavy stocks 
which restrict buying in some other 
directions. An improvement in the 
house coal market would be welcomed 
and is expected to develop gradually. 
Supplies for new export business are 
short, the collieries being well booked 
until the end of the year. 


Cardiff. —- The prompt tonnage 
position at the South Wales docks early 
this week was affected by unfavourable 
shipping movements, but the volume of 
traffic in the foreign and coastwise 
trades last week was substantially 
greater than for the corresponding 
period last year. Production has been 
well maintained and all classes of coals 
are in firm demand. The blockade of 
German exports is expected to have 
favourable reactions on South Wales 
trade with Mediterranean markets. 


lron and Steel 


THE production of iron and steel is 
very well maintained in all districts and 
in most districts still further efforts are 
being made to expand capacity and out- 
put. Inquiries from overseas are tending 
to increase and it is hoped that larger 
tonnages will shortly be released for ex- 
port. 
* 


Sheffield. — All materials are in 
active demand and supplies generally 
are good. Under the delivery licence 
system consumers are receiving ade- 
quate tonnages, but it is impossible to 
accumulate stocks. Both the heavy and 
light engineering sections are fully em- 
ployed and a gratifying number of 
orders from overseas have lately come 
to hand. 

* 


_ Middlesbrough. — The consump- 
tion of East Coast hematite is increas- 


ing, but there is little business in 
Cleveland foundry pig and essential re- 
quirements are being fulfilled by the 
Midlands. Continental semi-manufac- 
tured steel continues to arrive in small 
quantities and supplies of heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap are readily taken up at 
the official price. 


* 


Glasgow.—Scrap supplies are still 
inadequate and steelmakers have no re- 
serve stocks to enable them to maintain 
operations on the most satisfactory 
lines. Deliveries of fairly substantial 
tonnages of Continental semis are 
enabling re-rollers to arrange pro- 
grammes for at least a few weeks. De- 
mand for all classes of material con- 
tinues at a high level. 


* 


Cardiff.— The demand for sheets 
for air-raid shelters has eased slightly, 
but for other uses it has expanded. The 
latest tinplate production returns r¢- 
port operations at 72.25 per cent. 0 
capacity and the unexecuted commit- 
ments of the industry now exceed 84 
million boxes. Some American steel 
scrap has arrived recently, but the fur- 
naces are still consuming more pig 1ron 
than usual. 


* 

News from Abroad. — There has 
been a further expansion in demand 
without a corresponding increase 10 


(Continued on page 353) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


BANK’S BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 


NECESSITY FOR EXPANSION OF EXPORT TRADE 


DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S ADDRESS 


The annual general Court of Proprietors of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland was held, at Edinburgh, on the 29th ultimo, His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, G.C.V.O., Governor of 
the bank, presiding. 

His Grace said:—I assume it will be your pleasure that the 
annual report and balance sheet, with auditors’ report, will be 
taken as read. The period covered by the report has been one of 
uncertainty and anxiety, but, notwithstanding the difficult times, 
the directors are pleased to be able to submit to you a statement 
which they consider to be very satisfactory. 

The outstanding feature of the year, to which I must refer, was 
the acquisition, in July last, of the whole of the capital of the 
private banking house of Glyn, Mills and Company, who were 
founded about 200 years ago. 

As part of the consideration price a new issue of £469,808 Royal 
Bank stock was made, increasing our capital from £3,780,192 to 
4,250,000. At the special general Court held here on August 16th 
I explained the reasons for our alliance with Glyn, Mills and 
Company, and I would only add that our expectations of benefit 
from the union have been fully realised. The premium arising 
from the issue of the £469,808 stock has been utilised in writing 
down the value of our investment in Glyn, Mills and Company, 
and in substantially adding to inner reserves. 


DEPOSITS 


Turning to the balance sheet, we show under the heading 
“ Liabilities” a moderate decrease, compared with a year ago, of 
£948,495 in deposits which stand at £68,973,438. Notes in cir- 
culation show an increase of almost £200,000. The increase under 
this heading no doubt reflects the industrial activity in Scotland. 
Acceptances and indorsements, and other obligations, also show a 
decrease of approximately £700,000. That calls for no comment. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


On the assets side you will see that cash in hand and with the 
Bank of England and other London bankers, and money in London 
at call and short notice amount to almost £16 millions, thus pro- 
viding ample evidence that the bank’s usual highly liquid position 
has been maintained. That sum represents 22 per cent. of our 
liability for deposits and notes issued. 

We have to report a decrease from £27,193,628 to £24,791,619 
in British Government securities. 

Sales to meet our investment in Glyn, Mills and Company, the 
demand for increased accommodation by our customers and the 
lower values of gilt-edged securities, are the principal reasons for 
the decline under this heading. 

We can again say that a goodly proportion of our investments 
in Government stocks is in short- and medium-dated stocks, and 
that all our investments are valued at or under the market prices 
ruling on the date of our balance. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED 


Bills discounted at £2,114,945 (which include our Treasury 
bill holding) show a decrease of approximately £1,400,000. This 
decline reflects the shortage, nowadays, of the commercial bill. 


ADVANCES 


When I addressed you a year ago I reported an increase of fully 
£1,000,000 in our advances, and I am pleased again to record an. 





increase of just over £678,000 in this important part of our busi- 
ness. The increase is well spread over our branches and is closely 
related to the Government programme of re-armament and defence. 


PROFITS 


The net profit for the year at £605,719 is £7,538 less than the 
amount declared last year. 

This is after providing for all taxation, National Defence Con- 
tribution and charges of management which, under present con- 
ditions, cannot fail to grow. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Tne directors are pleased to be in a position to recommend that 
a dividend for the half-year on the capital stock, including the new 
stock issued in connection with the acquisition of the capital stock of 
Glyn, Mills and Company, at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum, 
be declared, and the same appropriations as last year be made to 
bank buildings and heritable property and pension reserve fund. 

After these appropriations there remains the sum of 
£89,532 7s. 3d., which it is proposed should, this year, be added to 
our inner reserves against contingencies. 


BUSINESS OF THE BANK 


The business of the bank has been well maintained throughout 
the year, and that also applies to our associate bank, Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, who report improved trade conditions in 
the areas it serves. 


EXPORT TRADE 


On previous occasions I have emphasised the necessity for Great 
Britain to expand its export trade by all means in its power. To- 
day the need is greater than ever, though the circumstances have 
changed. We require substantial supplics of goods from other 
countries to meet the needs of the war, and if we are not to incur 
a dangerous depletion of our reserve assets in the shape of mobilised 
gold reserves and partially mobilised dollar and other foreign securi- 
ties, we must pay for those imports with the current production of 
our own industries. 

The problem is not so much one of finding markets for our 
goods as of so organising our industrial output that we have a 
sufficient margin of productive capacity to supply those markets 
that are waiting for them. 

There should be plenty of willing overseas buyers, thanks to 
the curtailment of German competition and the improved purchas- 
ing power of those countries which are benefiting from our war 
expenditure. 

The task is one primarily for the Government’s economic advisers. 
Just as our man power has been allocated between the fighting 
services and the industries essential to the needs of these services, 
so must a portion of our domestic production be mobilised to 
furnish the sinews of our external economy and, at the same time, 
to re-establish permanently our overseas trade in markets, many of 
which were lost in the last war through the neglect of economic 


considerations. 
THE NEED FOR THRIFT 


As regards our internal economic position, we have seen some 
advance in prices and wages in the last two months, giving rise to 
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a belief in some quarters that inflation might be starting. Some 
rise in prices was inevitable as the result of increased costs in- 
separable from war conditions, and the advances which have occurred 
should be regarded as necessary adjustments. 

It is essential, however, that these advances should not them- 
selves produce a further increase in the cost of living, thus leading 
to quite legitimate demands for still higher wages. When we, as 
a nation, are devoting so large a part of our activities to producing 
the necessities of war, the supply of goods and services available to 
individuals has to be curtailed. Higher profits and higher wages 
are a natural incentive to increased expenditure which some indi- 
viduals may be able to afford, but the nation, as a whole, cannot. 


Higher profits are being checked by drastic taxation, but that 
is not enough. Additional purchasing power in the hands of indi- 
viduals should not be exercised if it is going to create a demand 
for goods and services in competition with national needs and thus 
sow the seeds of inflation. Our economic system can be preserved 
if we are capable of self-discipline by refraining from the exercise 
of the additional purchasing power which may come the way of the 
more fortunately placed individuals. 

A lead must be given by a great thrift campaign which will bring 
home to the whole community a clear recognition of the principles 
at stake, so that competitive demands on industry will not be created 
by thoughtless and unnecessary expenditure. It is to be hoped 
that the Government departments themselves will set the example 
in careful spending. Only by refraining from unnecessary expendi- 
ture can we hope to avoid inflation, the disastrous effects of which 
would fall on the shoulders of those least able to bear them. 


THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


In a year in which the country was overshadowed by war and 
preparations for war, we owe even more than usual to the general 
manager, assistant general manager and the officials and staff at 
the head office, London, Glasgow and Dundee offices, and the 
branches, our thanks for their loyal work and support in difficult 
conditions. The results of their work are shown in the satisfactory 
report which we have been able to present to you. On the general 
manager a particularly heavy burden has rested, and we gratefully 
appreciate his devoted and successful services to the bank. 

You will be interested to hear that no less than 245 of our male 
staff, or about 23 per cent. of those of military age, are now serving 
their country with the fighting forces, while others, in their own 
time, are helping on the home front. I think we may well be 
proud of them, while also we recognise that the necessary reorganisa- 
tion, to enable the bank’s work to be carried on, has thrown addi- 
tional strain on our officers, agents and remaining staff. 


APPROVAL OF ACCOUNTS — DIVIDEND 


I now beg to propose that the report, containing a statement of 
the accounts and balance sheet, be approved, and that out of the 
profits of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum 


for the half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared in conformity 
therewith. 


The report was approved, and the governor, deputy-governor, 


.. extraordinary directors, and the retiring ordinary director were re- 


elected, and auditors were re-appointed for the ensuing year. 


ener n nnn tessa 


Every year many hundreds of Companies publish 
Reports of their Annual General Meetings in The 
Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors 
in the quiet of their own homes. 


In time of war the value of this practice is 
greatly enhanced because The Economist provides 
valuable information which is not otherwise available 


to investors, who therefore read it more carefully 
than ever. : 
Full particulars of the charges for inserting these 
— at be eee on application to The 
eporting Manager, The Economist, 8 i 
Street, E.C.4. oe 
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BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA’S SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR R. W. GILLESPIE’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of the Bank of New South Wales 
was held, on the 24th ultimo, in Sydney. 

Mr Robert W. Gillespie (the President), in the course of his 
speech, said: Australia passed through the year 1938-39 very 
successfully in view of the troubles that beset it. Export incomes 
were considerably reduced by low export prices and deflationary 
tendencies were further strengthened by a severe drought early in 
1939. Import prices remained high, and as interest rates and 
wages rose, so did internal prices. 

Australia’s success in meeting the danger of instability reflects the 
increasing skill with which the authorities are able to offset oversea 
influences. Industry and trade were given a stimulus by central- 
bank expansion and by a small increase in Government spending. 
However, there are limits to the possibility of expansion, set by 
the level of London funds and divergence between internal and 
oversea prices. It is proper that short-term fluctuations in income 
from exports of primary produce should not be allowed to dislo- 
cate the economy. On the other hand, insulation by credit expan- 
sion is no adequate substitute for the readjustments that are 
necessary when export income moves to a new level that seems 
likely to become permanent. 


FROM PEACE TO WAR 


Australia is at present faced with the problem of diverting re- 
sources from production for peace to production for war. Some 
reduction in the standard of living appears to be inevitable, since 
maintenance of this may not be consistent with the most vigorous 
war effort. It is important that entrepreneurs should understand 
that many of the industries which will expand now may be unable 
to compete successfully with oversea producers after the war. The 
Government has already taken steps to control many aspects of 
economic activity, but co-ordination is essential. It is not sufficient 
to prevent private enterprise from using resources in a manner not 
suited for a war-time economy; the Government must also see 
that the resources set free are actually re-employed in the best 
manner. 

However, “ Australia enters the war with a strongly organised 
economy.” The level of London funds must be considered sound 
and there is still a wide margin for taxation and borrowing for 
war purposes. 

During the year bank deposits rose by £2.1 millions, London funds 
and Australian liquid assets falling, whereas advances rose £7.3 
millions to meet the increased demands of primary producers. The 
ratio of advances to deposits was 93.3 per cent. If export income 
increases during the war, the strain of financing primary produc- 
tion will be relieved. Otherwise, a heavy reduction of imports or a 
continuation of central-bank expansion will be necessary and both 
introduce problems of their own which do not arise from an 
improvement of export income. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In New Zealand perhaps the most notable development was the 
establishment of exchange control. This action was taken to pre- 
serve London funds which had been greatly depleted mainly by 
reason of the over-rapid expansion of Government expenditure. 
The £17 million sterling loan, which fell due in London during 
the year, was renewed with difficulty, partly as a result of distrust 
of the Government’s economic policy. Associated with the attempt 
to reduce the volume of imports is the encouragement of secondary 
industry. 

War organisation is taking shape with commendable rapidity. 
At the present time, when war needs may require the control and 
diversion of resources to meet the essential requirements of the 
Allies, some usefulness may be found in exchange and import 
control but it is desirable that eventual relaxation of the restric 
tions should be kept in view. Present conditions should not be 
held to justify disregard of ultimate objectives. 

The fall in oversea funds was reflected in the banking figures, 
the ratio of advances to deposits rising to 94 per cent. at the end 
of November, 1938. However, exchange control and a further 
expansion of central bank credit restored liquidity. The trading 
banks’ holdings of short-term Government securities increased. The 
Government accounts showed a surplus, taxation being increased 
to meet the costs of defence and the new social security scheme. 





The foregoing is an abstract from Mr R. W. Gillespie's speech; 
full copies of which may be obtained on application to the London 


Office of the Bank of New South Wales, 29, Threadneedle Street, 
E.C. 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN, 
LIMITED 


PROMISING INTERESTS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of Rhodesian Anglo-American, 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Mr S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O. (deputy chairman and manag- 
ing director), in the course of his speech, said: Our current assets 
amounted at June 30, 1939, to £1,338,425, showing a surplus over 
current liabilities, including the proposed final dividend, of 
£1,048,953. You will see that we retain a very large cash surplus 
so as to be in a position to assist if necessary in any further capital 
expenditure required by the Northern Rhodesian mining companies 
in which we are so largely interested. 

In the profit and loss account revenue from dividends, interest, 
and other sources amounts to £707,388, showing a decrease of 
£167,472, compared with last year. This is accounted for by the 
reduction of the final dividend received from Rhokana Corporation, 
Limited, from 7s. 6d. to 5s. per share. There has been a slight 
increase in general expenses due to certain non-recurring expendi- 
ture in connection with the introduction of our shares on the Paris 
market, but there has been a reduction of £3,750 in debenture 
interest consequent on the purchase and redemption of £150,000 
debentures in the middle of the financial year 1937-38. 

The balance of £662,329 carried to the appropriation account 
shows a decrease of £164,072. We have written £20,468 off certain 
investments, and the final dividend recommended by the board is at 
the rate of 65% per cent., less income tax at 4s. 3.46d. in the 
pound. If this recommendation is approved the total dividend 
declared for the year will be at the rate of 11} per cent., as 
compared with 15 per cent. for the previous year. 


RHOKANA CORPORATION 


Those of you who have already seen the Rhokana Corporation 
accounts will know that the reduction in their final dividend was 
more than accounted for by the very largely increased provision 
that had to be made for taxation. 

The deputy chairman explained the position fully at the 
Rhokana Corporation general meeting, and I need only say that 
the principal factors were the necessity to provide for additional 
income tax and for Excess Profits Tax, both as a result of the 
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emergency Budget in September last. As re. ards income ta 
additional 1s. 6d. in the pound had to be hie on the sails a 
June, 1938. Provision had been made in that year’s accounts at 
5s. 6d., but the profits in question will now be assessed in the current 
year at 7s. Provision was also necessary for income tax at 7s. 6d. 
in the pound on the profits to June, 1939, at which rate they will 
be assessed next year. 

In our own accounts the charge for income tax is about the same 
amount as last year, and represents in the main the deduction of 
= made by Rhokana Corporation upon payment of their dividends 
© us. 

I will only add that, in spite of the heavy burden of taxation, 
Rhokana Corporation can look forward to another successful year. 


COPPER INTERESTS 


With regard to Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, Limited, 
plant construction and mine development is Proceeding satisfac- 
torily according to programme. 

Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, in which Rhokana Corporation 
—and therefore your company—is largely interested, had a very 
successful year. Its operations, production and profits all showed 
an increase over those recorded for the previous year, while a most 
satisfactory decrease in costs has been effected. 

A consideration of the performance and the prospects of these 
three large copper mines shows that we have every reason to be 
well satisfied with our interests in Northern Rhodesia, in which the 
main portion of our capital is employed. 

During the year we have substantially increased our holding in 
Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Company. Part of our addi- 
tional holding came into our possession with the other assets of 
Loangwa Concessions (Northern Rhodesia), Limited, part was 
acquired by virtue of an agreement to subscribe at par for shares 
not taken up by option-holders by December 31, 1938, and part 
was acquired in the open market. 

For the year ended December 31, 1938, the Rhodesia Broken 
Hill Company made a profit of £165,475 before providing for 
Northern Rhodesia income tax and writing off development expen- 
diture, and at the last annual general meeting good progress was 
reported in the large development and construction programme 
inaugurated with the object of opening up the mine at depth and 
treating the ore therefrom. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 
(Continued from page 350) 


supplies and prices remain firm. The 
pressure for supplies from Belgium was 
reduced during the danger of invasion 
by Germany and producers are unable 
to increase their export supplies again 
as domestic requirements are larger. 
American exporters have done some 
business in spite of very high prices. 


Textiles 


_ Cotton (Manchester) .—Raw cotton 
is dominated by the freight position, 
and prices have advanced further. 
Business in yarn and piece-goods has 
been irregular, though inquiry was on a 
good scale. The yarn market is still 
Strong, particularly in the American 
spinning section, and the position of 
Egyptian spinners is improving. Export 
sales of cloth have been more difficult to 
arrange and most buying has been for 
South America and Scandinavia. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals 


THE question of the London Metal Ex- 
change acting as an intermediary be- 
tween the Ministry of Supply and 
British consumers is now under con- 
sideration. In the United States, mar- 
for copper, lead and spelter have 
remained steady at unchanged prices. 


Tin.—The dealings on the London 
Metal Exchange are still confined to 25 
tons per day, while maximum prices 
continue at £230 per ton. Shipments 
of concentrates are now arriving more 
regularly in this country, so that sup- 
plies will improve shortly. The Novem- 
ber statistics due to be published this 
week-end are expected to show a fall in 
visible stocks as a result of record 
deliveries in the United States. The 
price of tin in the U.S.A. continued to 
harden this week and gained 1.50 cents 
to close at 54 cents per lb. Buying on 
the other side of the Atlantic continues 
to be active, but it cannot be maintained 
indefinitely at the recent level. 


* 


Aluminium.— The Ministry of 
Supply has now taken over sales of 
aluminium in this country and is pre- 
pared to sell at £110 per ton, a rise of 
£16 on the recent market price. A 
further advance is believed possible if 
the Control decides to introduce official 
maximum prices. Exports of aluminium 
from this country are now subject to 
licences, while imports were placed on 
the free list some weeks ago in order 
to stimulate imports into this country. 


Grains 


DROUGHT continues in the United 
States wheat belt, but any further ad- 
vance in wheat prices has been checked 
by the premium now held by Chicago 
over Winnipeg prices, which is reach- 
ing a level at which imports of 
Canadian wheat become possible. So far 
the wheat pledged against Government 


loans has not been resold. In Britain, 
the Ministry of Food has announced 
that only one-third of farmers’ de- 
liveries of wheat will be made available 
for feed. The area in the Argentine 
sown to wheat is now estimated at 
17,826,000 acres, a slight increase over 
last year, but as growing conditions are 
not so favourable, a smaller yield is 


expected. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—Supplies are 
satisfactory, and the controlled prices 
have not been changed, except for lin- 
seed oil, the price of which is now 10s. 
dearer at £36 10s. per ton, naked, ex 
Hull. Shipments of linseed from both 
India and Argentina are small, pending 
the harvesting and export of the new 
Plate crop. The official report indicates 
that the condition of the crop 1s 
“barely middling ” and has deteriorated 
in recent weeks through the excessive 
rains and insect damage. There has 
consequently been some hardening in 
prices. The area sown to linseed in 
Argentina is now estimated at 7,595,000 
acres, compared with 6,605,000 acres 
sown last year. 

* 


Rubber.—Prices remained firm in 
the early part of the week, but closed 
on Wednesday below the highest level. 
American statistics show that consump- 
tion in October amounted to 55,800 
tons, compared with 50,150 tons in 
September and 42,850 tons in October, 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended November 25, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £13, 634,000, | 
against ordinary iture of £ 12,981,000, 
and issues of {22,912,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April ist last is £230,252,000, 
£204,633,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

































































| 


against | 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
¢& See x 
Se _. | Week | Week 
Esti- April 1, April 1, i 
Revenue § mate, 1938, to 1939, to ag 
'1939—40 Nov. 26, Nov. 25, "26, P "25, ? 
(b) 1938 1939 0%, | 1939 

ORDINARY 
Income Tax 390,000 90,862 91,008, 1,493 2,530 
Sur-tax...... 70,000 10,250 11,420 280 360 

etc. 

Duties ... 75,500) 49,590, 50,980, 1,260 1,090 
Stamps...... | 17,000! 12,580 11.240 450 ‘840 
N.D.C........ 25,000 10,920 16,780 540 650 
Other Inl. 

Revenue 

Duties... 1,250, 750 470 10, 20 | 
Total I. Rev. 578,750 174,952 181,898 4,033 5,490 | 
Customs 239,600 149,414 176,138 4,446 5,518 
Excise ...... 132,850, 76,866 86,018 1,066 2,292 
Total Cust. 

and Excise 372,450 226,280 262,156 5,512 7,810 

ies 22,000 11,209 9,683 
P.O. (Net 
ee 400, 9,930 7,254 Dr.850Dr.200 
P.O. Fund... 600... com a 
Lands) 1,330 960 940 100 ° 70 
Rec. from 

Sun. Loans 5,000 4,547 3,602 408; ... 
Misc. Rec. 13,650 7,774 11,861 149 464 
Total 
eo aad (995,180 435, 652 477,394 9,352 13,634 

Brdcasting | 83,449 48,120 49,846 2,600 1,900 

Total ... 1078629) 483,772 527,240 11,952 15,534 

aN jaan of the Exchequer 
meet payments 
as - a TO 
Bxpendivure | Bai | week | Week 
‘Agel 19 » 16, gaded | 
1939-40 Now. 26, Nov. 25, asev. | Viow 
@) | 1938 1939 | 2.) 
ORDINARY | —cee 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. 
of Ne. De. 230,000 147,584 ‘153.008 376 «4535 
10,000! 4,897 872 277 
Other Cons. ee * | | 
Fund Ser. |__ 7,200) 1,722) 3,779) 





Total 247,200 ,200 | 154,203, 162,499 3 
Sup. Serv.(a) 1183711) ar8,087) 12a: 11.280) Ta 


loans* ... 1686141 480,867 774,837 12.289 35,092 
Teal Op diel 070 
3 701,1 
tz 11,942 12,981 
ta. Be 502,430 1,000 937,396 1,000 22,912 
P.O 
Bidcenin 83,449 48,120 _ 49,846 2,600 |_1,900 


Total ... 15143601 682,190 751,020 751,020 14,542 14,881 


De eee Sate, after addition of issues under 
Acts: in Sine PSG seendicure being 
eo poe ees £500 millions Vote of 


estimates 
So ee crated ving a 
mee Botan, at 27, 1939. changes in war 


"Abe raising Exchequer balances by 
metagA ae dads £2,666,772, the other opera- 


Calemin) caleh ae nee, i he met 














gross National 
£22,899,000 to about £8,637 millions. ee 
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Finance 


(£ thousands) 
Dest INCREASES Dest REPAYMENT 
Treasury bills...... 27,153 | Public Dept. Ad- 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 150 | V@MNCES ........000- 4,420 | 
Other debt ......... 16 
27,319 4, 
OTHER ISSUES 
Post Office and Teleg. (Money) Acts ........+++: 350 
North Atlantic Shipping .......+---++esseseereseees 55 
Overseas Trade Guarantees .............ssseeeeeees 15 
420 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to November 25, 1939, are :-— 














Ordinary E: hin ont R 477,394 
xp. rd. Rev. ......+. 
Issues under Def. Gross borr. 474,192 

Loan Acts . 236,162 | we 
Misc. Issues (net) 7,610 | Sinking fds. 6,473 
Inc. in balances... 167 | Net borrowing ... 467,719 

945,113 945,113 
FLOATING DEBT 
Se Ti te 
Tremury | Weyesnd | 
SIE isd eee 
Date | Bank | ing |, 28 
Ten- | pa, Public) of | Debt Assets 
der P Depts. Eng- 

1938 cee Fi. dP ager eee 
Nov. 26) 522-0 | 404-1 45-4 | 971-5 449°5 
Aug. 19 |510-0/570-1 47-5 | 1127-6 617-6 

» 26 | 510-0) 583-1 45-3 | 1138-4 628-4 
Sept. 2 500-0 618-3) 49-2 | 1167-5 667-5 

» 9 495-0 633-3 47-9 4-7 1180-9 681-2 

» 16 500-0 | 652-1 50-5 | 1202-6 702°6 

» 23 | 505-0 663-7 47-5 1216-2) 701-2 

» 30 510-0 676-8 49-1 | |1235-9, 725-9 
Oct. 7 |518-0 703-1 47:3. 1268-4) 750°4 

» 14 | 531-0 699-8 52-6 | |1283-4) 752-4 

» 21 |546-0 699-9 49-0 \1294-9' 748-9 

» 28 |561-0' 701-8 47-9 | 1310-7) 749°7 
Nov. 4 | 580-0 706-6 59-0 | 1345-6 765-6 

» 11 (605-0 695-6 | 57-6 | 1358-2) 753-2 

» 18 | 630-0 | 687-5 | 57-5 | \1375-0, 745-0 

» 25 | 665-0 | 679-7. 53-1 | '1397-8) 732-8 


| 
| 
| 
} 








eee Average | Allotted 
Daect i ea Rae at 
pane | Allotted — 
| Rate 
1938 | is. 
Nov. 25 35-0 69-6 _ 35:0 17 7-80 32 
Aug.18 30-0 | 63-1 | 30-0 15 7- 28 
» 25 30-0 | 50-4 | 30-0 74 5-445 4 
Sept. 1 40-0 | 56-3 40-0 74 3- 59 
» 8 50-0 | 60-2 | 50-0 72 0-98 94 
» 15 55-0 | 89-2 | 55-0 71 1-12, 47 
» 22 55-0 | 86°5 | 55-0 66 1-25! 100 
» 29 55-0 96-3 55-0 48 9- 5 
Oct. 6 50:0 | 97°0 50-0 42 6- 52 
» 13) 50-0 | 103-9 | 50-0 40 8- 24 
» 20) 50-0 | 98-2 50-0 34 3- 59 
27 55-0 | 99-9 | 55-0 23 8-83\ 31 
Nov. 3 | 55-0 102-6 55-0 (23 4: 53 
» 10, 55°0 95-5 55-0 23 4-66 61 
» 17! 65-0 !105-8 | 65-0 23 8-01 49 
» 24 65-0 106-3 | 65-0 2311-46 60 
“On fo ily wo be pa for on ‘Monday 0d. 
cent. for bills to be for on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of week were allotted in 
full. Applications at 14s. Od. for bills to be 
paid for on Thursday, Friday and Saturday were 
or and iol on tis ee 
at 
oe reasury bills Seldes clietes 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
og Sales in | Number | Purchase 
“. a ie 
lov. 12, 1938 ............ | 27,927,027 | 20, 1 
Nov. 11, 1939 ........... 
wig’., 1, 1939 | 24,181,770 18,886,292 
Nov. 12, 1938 ............ 3,269 459, 
Nov. 4, 1939........... | $ | = 
Nov. 11, 1939 Ses'ese 422,742 
B—At the Seprember, 1939, , 
were £789 millions, amount invested in 
oy Certificates (including accrued was 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes I : 
In circln.... 528,660,119 
In Bnkg. De- 
partment... 51,559,442 
580,219,561 | 


| NOVEMBER 29th, 1939 
| 
| 


£ 

Govt. Debt 11,015,100 

Other Govt. 
Securities .. 565,270,469 
Other Secs... 3,154,504 
Silver Coin .. 559,927 

| Amt. of Fid 
mae seeses 80,000,000 

| Bullion (at 

| 168s. per oz. 
a 219,561 
580,219,561 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props’ Capital 14:353,000 
Rest 3,282,186 


Other Deps 
Bankers’ 
Other Accts. 


Public Deps.* 27, ;821,724 
..» 103,502,844 

40,185,555 
143,688,399 


189,345,309 


| __* Including Exe 
| sioners of National De 


4 
Govt. Secs... 109,816,164 
Other Secs. : 

Discs., etc. 4,530,173 

Securities... 22,310,318 

26,840,491 

it ain ail 51,559,442 
Gold. & Silver 

peeeaks 1,129,212 

189,345,309 













uer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
t, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 
} | ° 
ai 

193 Last 


Tes 


° soneeel+ 1 1,656 + 47,851 

27,822|— 8,570 
103,503|+ 10,558 + 6,421 
40,186) + 


+ 4,716 


36 + 2,996 


+ 5,658 
— 755 


25.405 — 458 


+ 50 
1 








+ 396723 
— 13,026 
+ 4,201 
+ “401 


— 326305 





_| 30:7%)+ 1-5%' + 1:0% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
saesadhcihialpicini (£ millions) a 





















| 1938 1939 
N . | Nov. | Nov. Nov. es. 
' 3° | 8 15 | 22 | 29° 
ssue é | 
Notes in circ. 480-8! 528-4) 527-6 527-0 528-7 
Notes in bank- | 
ing i 45:6 51-8 52-6 53:2 51°6 
Govt. debt and 
wees | 199-2) 576-6, 576°6, 576°5, 576°3 
Other secs. ... | 0: 2:9 3: 3-0 3:2 
Sel “enead | 926-4 o3 ee 
at s. per f.02. | 84°96 168-00 168-00,168-00 168 00 
| 23-1; 21-3) 17: 36-41 27:8 
ay 101-9} 107-1| 92-9 103°5 
ws | 37-2 41-5) 40-6 39-3 40:2 
Total ....:..++++ | 157-4) 164-7, 165-5, 168-6 171 
r nent... 90-2! had 103: ms 1098 
Discounts,etc. 17-6 5: 5: 
Other .......... 20-6 #3 21° 22-9, 23°? 
Total .........+ . | 128-4 129-6 129-8) 132-1) 136 
TeEServe ......... 46: 52:8, 53° 4-3 5. 7 
“ Proportion ”* 3-1 2. 2. 3.2 7 
« debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. 





—’ mitotane pet ey 
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OVERSEAS B ANK BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen + 
Rg Nae Nae | sa] On Oe Be 
Syemcepetitee |, mm |seleelael a | oem [Sl] oS ie 
NOTE.—The insets setuee, of Se Bose ee aa, | Ot a ...... 87,264 9 Coin & bullion: Gold | 501-3 501-3| 501-31 501-3 ; 
appeared in, ee of Noveasber Bills: Commercial ... | 14,120 133006 12.005 123399 Other | 45-1 42-5, 46-5, 47-1 ak 
Hungary oe tine Java and Bought abroad 850 39 39 39 | Spec. for. exch. fund... | 300-0) 300-0) 300-0 300-0 Pit 
Socelemneants., November 11th; Canada, Estonia, Advances on securities 3,739 3,653 3, 3,523 | Discounts and advances | 521-7  472- 8 452: 3 467-5 2e8 
Lithuania, South Africa, of November 18th; Laity day edvences... 1,559 503, 419, 240 | Government bonds ... |1346-11671-71773-31786.1 ee 
Finland Greece, India, J via, New Loans to without Agencies’ accounts | 142-0) 236-0) 217- *5| 233-4 ven ite B 
—T Perrueal Roumania Sweden, of interest : (a) 10,000 10,000 1 10,000 LIABILITIES ee Ee 
inked, Se ee 1: » | 20,627 20,473 20,473) 20,473 | Notes issued ............ |1976-0 2347-6 2458- 812501: 7 ae i : 
November 25th. s Prov. ogy, te Suate ads sno § Sass 3600 ~~ Deposits : Government | = : S. il . y = 3 oe : 
RES BANK Bonds, S.F. Dept. ...... ‘ Other ...... 9) eR ts 
U.S. FEDERAL —e« Other assets ............ | 4,197 6,853 wt cs eee anne Ry 
° hu SAS a LiaBIL1TIEs ead 
“USER Bows | Now. Nov. | Nov. ee Deposa Public bepress 146721 Tat 146654 146743 | BANK a ee = : 1 
hand | 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 Private (31852 t13800 14,166) 13,957 Milli eg 
Gold cers. 00, m Treas. | 11,602 14,839, 14,873 14,966 | Other liabilities ....... 3107] $9,363 $3,213 3,309 | $$ fag 
and due from 11,970 15,188 15,212 15,297 Ce ii:: 60°2% 59°8% 59°7% 59°7% | 14 | 16, | 6, | 13, OE 
Total cash reserves... | 358 340 330321 | AssErs | 1938 | 1930 | 1939 | 1939 tg 
Total bills discounted 7 | Gold coin and bullion | 82:59, 97-87, 97-93 97-94 wre Ee i 
Bills bt. in open mkt.... 1 Na ‘] Ni’ Nit” | Silver coin ........000000. | 12-30, 6-25! 6-03, 6-18 Te 
Total bills on hand ... 8 6 8 8 | Foreign currency ...... | 41-39) 27-92! 20-01) 14-83 a : 4 
Industrial advances ... 16, 12 12 11 Treas. notes and change 8-73, 7: ‘4 9-16 9-88 Hen a 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. aa 2,721) 2,593 2,552 Million Reichsmarks | Short-term bills......... | 50-84) 61-99) 61- 54 61-09 i ; 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,587 2,739) 2,613 2,572 - | Loans against securities 98-39 130-63135-17/135-99 i 
TO ea ee | Oct. | Nov. | Nov.” | ease te tenis | 79-97)118- 83113. 88 111. 42 ie 
i 2 > | fe} 
FR. nos in eee. 4,385, 4,781 4,826 4,845 Aseurs 1939 | 1939 | Sammeaceias alee. 03 ea. er Bre | 
bank res. over reqts. ie 5, 5,170 5,140 o6ne-sioese.. | Government accoun oR 
Deposits : eve account | 8,876 11,81 11,619 11,690 | Rentenbank 171-6 176-1 NETHERLANDS: ann, Mien ace Ry 
Govt. deposits eoeececes = 12,95 12812 12,836 | 1218-4! 1126-7 Nov. 0. 7 : ( 
Cap. pad teandaurplus| "308 "312\ "aii 311 | Other aes | Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1930 | | 1939 Me 
T liabilities ......... rd gaz eae ee'se, 1 eT ee Gold sovsbecneecsecssesees 1481 -0}1107-8/1038-6) 1939.7 oe 
CSETVE ceseeeeseeerseeees 1) A; 1. MIO sudawknhénntigenceses ‘8 ae 
USER. Baines aD | Daly 208.7 | 595-0| 587-4 | Home bill CtCaeseccenee is 5S 42 42-8 37: 5 75-9 ig 
— | Goverof nvecinian 107%) 0°73% 0°72%10°14%6 Loans and advances’... | 321-0) 225-1| 225. 5 222-7 ae 
tary stock * Figures ompara LIABILITIES BS 
T end Nat Bk. seston eek sae - ng Notes in circulation ... |1004- ‘g1138- 7111316 61143. 5 oh 
: Govt. ...... 111-9 obi # 
CUFREDCY wsssnznvnee | 277A) 2,982) 2,942 2,947 stacaat Soa tS gg be 
Money in .. | 6,788 7, 7,434 7,462 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH) ————— > Not yet available. 
Teeaearwith E'R, Bks, | 3,173) 2,599 2,823. 2,800 BANK.—Million £A’s F 
posi with FE. Bs 177_ 2 2 ee | a BANK OF NORWAY aa 
MN BANK $4 ew | | | Million kroner alae vi ; 
ee Ne gad anf Ean we. | Hoty Igy Het Het B,| h| e| ae q 
= ¢ “ee | 38: 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 fet 
2 | Othe coin, bali, S| 5:36 sar 33 3 SS | Gud suave... 147-7 120-0 120-0, 120-0 eae 
reserves 5s), 17 a Secrts, and ‘Treas, ills | 95. 30,106-03 106-15.105-95 Bal. eo | aS Se ae et ia & 
Tenia decemeed 92 LG a 4g? | Doommeeceeren | 1-04 17 5 17-09 once | Campineiien. | 28 org 1S 1 a 
Bills bein | 0-2) Nl] Ni xi’ — | Discounts and loans... 103-7, 270-5, 274-2, 272-2 rh 
. amid 815-4 860-6 812-6 797-0 Notes issued ............ 48-03) 51-53, 52-02 52-03 | | q 
Total bi and ecu: &2 818-4 802-0 Res. pm. on gold _ 7:75| 7-75) a. $6 9.23 tee ee Sn .. | 460-5| 927-6 920-1] 518-9 ihe 
Deposits : Member- Deposits, etc. eevcees P| 91- “) 94- * Deposits at sight ...... 158-0 119-9 128-2 128°5 Pi | HY z 
bank reserve account nun 42054356615 aet32- Taxlog a’ at | — a 
RESELVE ....cesessseseeeee a 
male | SWISS NATIONAL BANK aad 
FEDERAL RESERVE pa NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM illi a ig 
MEMBER aS eee $’s Million belgas c. Serenpetage nen eam | Now Oct. | be —_ ae 4 
‘> 23, 1 ey Bs 
| es S| 198 se | oe) a, oT — — Lg Assurs | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 31939, 2 
aa 19 19 ear 1938 ASSETS 1938 1939 sate 1939 Gute aan [2980-5 2394-6 2312-1 348-7 3 i 3 
Loom, secnoeoes “* | 137081 wis 12178 14,207 | Gold ........ccccseceseeee 3,439) 3,600} 3,606 ay ae Sale esau 81-0 87-1 85-7) 85-3 
nvestments "i steneees ls Sil and other coin... 5 41 | Ag a 23-5 49-9 58:1 59-5 i 
Reserve with 2,11 | : etc. 870 785 2 | a en 94-6. 94-4 94-61 94-6 
Reserve banks seeeee 466 $636 Si esetgn enchengs, ‘Spee 683 ae 1,124 1,198 er eos seesee | . a 
a LIABILITIES tS | AEE ~-00-- eee 151) "152; "215 | Notes in circulation ... 1647-6 1992-61975-4,1965-7 a 
Deposits: demand ... | 15,766) 18,306, 18,721) 18,556 | LIABILITIES 44s 5,987] 5499) 5,512 | Other sight liabilities... |1699-3, 891-1) 863-2 875-9 i 
Fime gaculiépedncecodetn 5,155 sees + “a je in circulation Govt. 1 > 1 | _N.B—Exchange Equalisation Fund and and the assets ‘ 
Beets aera 968 | Other 187_176_177 | representing it are 538,583,6 





EXCHANGE RATES 
(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 



































ee hg 
Landon Nov rar of 25,| Nov. 27,| Nov. 28,| Nov. 29, Nov. 30, ‘ 
Par of Nov. 25, | Nov. 27, | Nov. 28, Nov. 24, Nov. 4 Bem Bs Ben. BA Mee. 2 en, . 
on 1939" | "1939" | 1939") 1939 aide Ny 1939 & 1939 | Ber er. i a 
02-04 |4-02-04 18-159 | 16* | i6* | 16* | 16* | 16* c ee 
New Y. . L (4: : tg* | 20lg* | 20lg* | 20lo* 201, 2019 > - 
e | ‘47 27-82" a8" 2isj* | 213" | 228 | 22" | 2159 






2234* B4* | on 2234* | 2234* | 2234* | 

i tence aya mie 7 
= a i ° 5) " 

9246 00(b), 77-85(6)| 77-65(6) 77:65(b) 77-254 
7 ee | "S05 y ee) | 200*¢e) 


jo ° 320* 325* oo5* | 320 : 

i95¢ 3208 190¢ ar othe AO 
3 7 8 | 

sree 97 as en re 8 soe | Sue 












505 505 505 505 : 
( c ( 521(6) j 

521(6) 3210) | —— i, 
sgt | sage | 535") | 535" 535° i 






540-600 540-600 ‘ nd 
15 T715;9- 1715;¢- y 
— ae 7 he 4 es {elie 181) 18l1g i 


- |t24-58d. 1439-58 Mails” 14lg—lz | 1414-12 |14%ie-%6 1453-53 a 
7, 1 : 
1479-1519 147-1519 147 ame 14g 15i9 Ate} 51g 147%9-151g 


6* ne 
je } | 110" | 110" obs 
oe ata By ioe 221 15-2319121 19-2312 : 
ne 2813651 a ae aes aan 
Bogota, Pes. | _ Siye eye | Meee 6ly* “ee | 61g" 
shi slg* | — 
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Soe (hy Rate for payment at the Bank a Boat for ] 
















(g) Special payments rate ; 








See ererevensese 
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BANK CLEARINGS Comparison with previous weeks 
Publication of the weekly returns of Town an ne —— ee ee a eo 
Clearing, Country Cheque Clearing is Newel. +i. xe Pe aie i bs. Trade Bills 
notice. Loans RT 
PROVINCIAL | | >t ene nee 
SR ie tet ee ak cee atice 
ee eee ee a. ee g —f Gen) mm] 1939 | % | ie, % | % % P, 
Weck ended | Ageresate from OV. 2 vesees | Bed ly 11g-15ig | 11p-15g  2ip-3 | 3 | 
ee wade Sree | | ie Bom | sett rey Betis | Tels | 23 | 256-3 | oh 
a nasi sayy | 2 33S AM) Ree Ba BS ht 
Nov.25, Nov. 26, Nov. » | 99 OU cevees 6! 4-116 = 2- | 3-31 
Onsen | Oaese” | change Nox.26 1939 1938 Ao aks Gi iabaiasengior es Sage | 2 
No. of working | 
i NEW YORK 
MINGHAM | 7,551 — 9-9 2,316 | 1,611 108,836 | 105,297 | } 
BRADEORD at S371 | 4204 342-5, 28S 1818 | 36,917 | 42,815 | Nang ying Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
BRISTOL......... | 5,138 | 6,303 +22-7| 1,201 | 1,343 | 59,422 | 63,860 | New ; 
FRU, cccccccccece 3,436 2,671 \— 22-4 | 712 j 39,200 | pty Nov. 30, Nov. 1, Nov. 8, Nov. 15, Nov. 42% Nov, 28, 
LEICESTER ... | 2,781 | 3,042 + 9:4 > 627 | 79 | 32,782 | ae 1938 81939 § 1939 1939 
LIVERPOOL ... | 19,750 | 18,931 ~< 1 4765 | S475 | Fo |zarees | % % % % - 
MAS EET ER | var | S558 2. 7-0 | 1371 | 1,314 70,814 | 68,791 | FE i ss sseseees i 1 i 1 1 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,036 | 1,824 ‘start 330 | 315 25008 | _ pm A eat a ee PA ge 
: Reeo——__—_—_.. 
Total: 9 Towns | 88,076 | 92,647 |+ 5-2 19,824 (21,684 1,044,522 1,053,437 Bank Meiers ee ee Re = : 
nn ne 1 1 1 1 
DUBLIN ......... 37,800 27,800 26,807 — 3-5 6,288 | 6,281 |292,065¢ 284,211¢ | a soe te ta te le le i 
LEEDS* ......... 5098 | | a| es S86 | 44293 | 
SHEFFIELD... | 4,370 | 2,085 |— 669 | hae ibe esamednansiieh ee im : 
= Sepeabed pablinnlan + Gating Wi etuscian Gasman Cops aah Gi suburban cheques through local clearing | | Nov. 23, Nov, 24, Nov. 25, Nov a1) Nov. 28,' N 29 
aac arecat as macnn. ¢ Gaszins 1939. ¢ 47 weeks. | New reee  | 108d | 1939" 1939°* "1939 ' 1939 on 
Cents Cents 
MONEY “aig Sun | 392% | zoos (Cae 392!2 | Soo 300% 
| 8 | 
| aaa | 22 | 221 | 2 | 2 
Nov. 23, Nov.24, Nov. 25, Nox.2 27, tee. 28, Nov.29, Nov.30, | 44 22-44 22-4310 22:431o 22-43 
1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939" | a | 3-05 | -.037| “a-057| “43 
tee sndadle SEAS TS 40:20 | 40:20 | 40-20 | 40-20 | 40-20 
CUTAN Reet ek cere Re a at HA 53-0912 53-09 | 53-09 | 53-09 | 53-09 
Bank rate en % % % % % % | & 19-33 19-33 19-33 19-33 | 19-33 
om onianien ~ ae | 2 2 2 2 er 2 i ae os 23-83 23-83 23-83 | 29-83 in 
Market rates of discount Athens, Dr. ..........-+... ry . ey 
60 days’ bukrs.” eet ait 11g 114 114 Aig | lg Montreal, Can. $ ...... 86-500 86-500 | 86- 86-500 | 86: 
3 months’ do. ....... Bye-1732 Bie-17s0 Wie-l’se 131g 1530-1516 130-16 epan, YEN ........sccsees 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 | 23 o 
4 months’ do. ....... 1arthre He 156 Habe 146 Ba Tg 114-15) 114-1516 i inthsincoseince 8-40 8-20 8-05 | 8-10 | 8-00 
6 months’ do. ....... Llp Llp Llp lly B. (mkt. rate) 23-40 | 23-25 23-10 | 23-12 | 23-15 
Pe ae te | tte | tM | Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 | 5:10 | 5-10 | 5-10 | 5-10. 
Sues’... Renites rig-fbso 11g tise tie fogs 11g—1539 11g-1539 11g-1530 j : 
Loans—Day-to-day ... sete ei | say st st sei | wit Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 
i EEE BB | Re Gensresre tee eons taee 
. | 2 | 2 2 . . . . . 
—_ "~ 34 B Bq By Be | dam, 7-684. ; Switzerland, 18 ot Stockholm, 17: 35kr. ; Oslo, 18-20kr. ; Buenos 
a ae i cat cee a a a oe ee Aires, 18-05 paper pesos ; Java, 7-76c. 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
THE BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, LTD., issues the following details tite 




















meiative to quotations for certain of the South and d Central American exchanges. — A aid Nie nites 
wise emanated , are related to the — London on Australia and 
United States a , and the approximate sterling rates may by applying | New Zealand* on London* 
the doliar-sterling exchange rate. piidiailidiliiiitieaminenncesmniniciniiehs ent sae Te AE accents = aan 
Bolivia.* Sight selling rate Se eee eee Selling 
(nominal) pen Sapeemnber 38 Buying Siiing | wns eee 
Colombia.* § selling N York 174-65 pesos 100 OF- 6s | aI. ica perme l | 
im Ocxober’24,°1939. | This rate applics to of permits | | ae | Aus- pew | New | Aut: New 
buying in market Australia land Australia Zea-— 
Ecuador Sight selling rate on New York was 15-06 sucres per U.S. dollar | Zealand = ( (an land | ny land 
on Octaber 16, 1939. mail) | 
Guatemala. Sight selling Tate on New York is maintained at one quetzal per anaes Pats ee wee Sere eT 
S but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the | TT. | ee fe 11243, 125 1243g 12512 125 
- , en yment of imports was fixed by | ra, (AE ra |Aie | Air | Ord. 
eo ight selling rats on New York for payment Pdollar (including Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail "gn 
10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. cumaaieed aa June 9, 1938. Siem 12th tase 12s 1251, 125hi¢ ae ‘Bae ae ra test Ai 
Paraguay. mabe is quoted on Buenos Aires ; es oees rate = 60 days 127 lana liane 4 | vee |1241g |1241g [12376 1255s er 
Gender io. Argentine en: were 90 days |127% 1275 12754 — 124 123% |1233i6 i 
El Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2-501 colones per U.S. dollar let ae Rit eel ot oat cia 
‘cial’ meena ata Ae . t Hmsrmedate rate wil be calculated on th om based on 100—London. ay, 
5 i maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
dic’ per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937, © Pius postage. 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. SOUTH AFRICA 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES (Buytnc Rates per £100 STERLING) pa 
seh ree eee Ses Pia, 
| cee | [oe | ome | eee | coe [a 
Madrid ......... July 15, 735 st, . - ‘ 
Oslo ............. Sep. 22,°39 31 s. 4. 
Paris... GPR eT | pose &+4! 84 i i 3) 1h 8 101 17 § 
Tole On SS a | § Africa | 101 0 0/ 10) 8 O| 10116 3| 102 4 6| 102 e 
oc 1, 39{3., Spe Te ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Rome wass.....-. May 18; "36 5 a | (Settivc Rates per £100 STERLING) 
Sofia........ Aue. 18,35 7 6 
Tee Mart, 38 37285 3:46 | Siem | Telcom 
be eosee Nov. - ; ; a 
eee eeeeses D I ; on: s. 4 $ s 
Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member % ; discount rate for Rhodesia ............ccccesceeeeceeeses | & 45 9 15 0 
the 6 . PPPS OCS ECES SOME Hee ees eee eeeeeeee « 100 5 0 
S Public, 6%. (2) 414% applied to beaks and credit instouttooe (6) 5% applied South Africa ...... inte sdphacecsdh ddbbinie eves | 100 5 0 








‘sthaesneeeeeeee lt 
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ni TRANSPORT RECEIPTS SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
: British Railways and London Transport Board. (For heading, see Overseas Traffics in first column) 
: Publication of W Traffic Returns is now Suspended. Lee ee fy pee Eee 
. eekly Antofi ta gv | 46 [Nov, 1 £16,710+ 710 626,280/— 65,950 
: IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS pow a a | gitagseed + 9200 ,3,565,500\— 125,200 
, - na ieoadtia cecteiencnatitet tion cache ced ies B.A. Gt. South,” 20 8 $1-203,000 — 74,000) 24,188,000 + 413,000 
3 ide aa a B.A. Gi Southern... | 20 18 2,182,000 + 239 239,000 39,132,000 — 1,423,000 
Nov. 24, 1939 7 ” weeke oor Central Argentine... | 21 25 $1,763,300 + 9 31600, 3108.00) + 999,000 
(080) (C080) Con Uren == | 20] aa SS “6 gh 329 + “long 
ent —e Leopoldina............ 46 184 | 191 1,000 ~ 327,000, 83 027,000 ~2 160,000 
| Pass | Goods | Total | Pass | Goods | Tota Nitrate .....cecesccee. 4 31) fess Fost Seis stees 
‘ nae, hr) United of Havana .. | 2 ov. 25) 15,371 + 2,925) __ 364,859 rg 2 Sas 
2-0 116-9 20-7 137-6 + Receipts in pesos. t+ Fortnight. (a) Converted offi 
, 3-7 122-9 22:1 145-0 (d@) Receipts in ruguayan currency. (a) Converted at eae 
18:9 | 521-:7| 440- LAN 
24:4 | 532-5 516-2 108-9 CANAD 
80-4 | 1734-4| 1955-9 3690-3 Canadian National | as foe 21 | 
| 88-5 | 1730-1 | 2127-5 3857-6 | Canadian Pacific Pr 21| $810 ga + tore eae a+ sk23 





~ OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
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eeereeeerces 


INDIAN ee — 
i | | Receipts for Month Aggregate Receipts 
i a -_ Company | g Ending P geeTcers | ; eon terete 
Name sean | +or~ ia: sone dia bs | | 1939 + or — 1939 | + or - 
Bi atet ——___|___.. | Brazilian {10 (Oct. 31) Gross | “$3,000,970 — 287,479| 31,255,519|— 332,037 
1939 Rs. | Rs. | Rs. Rs. Traction | | Net | $1,553,104|— 218,074 16 ; 
Bengal &N. Western | 5 Nov. 10) $9,01,613 ~3ahz | sete 5752307 | Brit. Colum. | 4 Oct. 31 es $1 eo 10311 omnes. + ae7s2 
agpur ...... , y ower | | et 827 ,352| 1,420,378/+ 34, 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 33 31,59,000 — 1,09,000| 7,20,54,000|— 6,47,000 | Canadian (10 Oct. 31 Gross 25 eat 2 cot eck aba +13,916508 . 
&S. 30 Oct. 31) 17,14,000 —2,94,646) 4,37,61,967) + 13,80,347 National | | Net $5,453,847|+ 802,986| 12,106,201/+ 9,910,594 
1) _15,20,454 + 79,793) 3,23,75,813)— 1,14,785 i Oct. 31) Gross} $1 se eeteas 267,000! 122,112,000) +- 4,831,000 


+ 10 days. 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS 











Net | - sea —_ 202,000) 18,549,000] + 5,172,000 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 





a ‘tet. | al 
Company 
% 
BANKS 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 3 
Standard of S. Africa 5 
NSURAN' 
RE deccnssncevas Tot 
MINING 
Bulolo Gold ............ 30* 
Ex-Lands Nigeria 10* 
Gold Coast Selec. 10* 
Oroville Dredging .. 1834t 
oD aaa ; oobns t 
bs 15 
Marlu Gold ............ 10* 
Placer Develo 60* 
S ems BUR kcadincns angt 
INDUSTRIALS " 
ed Ironfi ses 21,* 
Anti-Attrition Metal . 1 
Army & Navy Tst. ... 
Assoc. Weavers ....... 10 
Austins (East Ham) .. 5* 
Australian Merc. Land | ... 
Barnagore Jute ...... 5* 
meer | ihe Rigden 4* 
Bowmaker }............ 
Bristol Aeroplane ...... (a) 4* 
ritish CALs. ceovi 1g 
Caldwell’s Paper ...... 1 
Chane Sree: : 10%, 
Clover Paint ........... 215# 
Constable Hart ...... 


eS ee 























*Int. 
Company Fil | Total 
% % 
ae pubiceenes ie 
romp ets 
Edm + Zio]... 
Fremilins ...........++++« éf 9 
General Cable.......... 6 12 
Gillette Razor ......... 15ct| 60c 
Heinemann H 5 Tle 
H (John)... 14 20 
Imp. ‘Tobacco (Can.) 2 ake 
Ind Coope, Ee decceee 16¢ |(v)23lo 
House . lot} 5 
Manbre and Garton 13¢ | 18 
ferred ......... sa 
Mitchell Shackleton. | 6t 10 
Natal Steam Coal...... |  Zi2* 
Rentals ......... 4lot; 712) 
Scottish Investment oe 
Shaw (John) and Sons|... 
S . & G.) 14lot} 18 
S. Durham Steel Ord. |... 
Do. “B” Ord.......... mee 6 
Sussex Brick (Def.) .. 3t 9 
Ti TDs uncovdece sims 6 
Tate and Lyle.......... 1 (6)1312 
Ti (J Pecedene os 12 
United Molasses....... 15(t)} 2219 
Venez. Oil (Ord. & Pf.) 5%] ... 
vous a OT voce sseee a 5 
nant. anne 614* 


*I 


! 





nt. 
| Pay- | Prev. 
Company +Pteal | Total | | able : | Year 
%] % | % 
UNIT TRUSTS ioe Pence 
Fixed .. Dec. 15/3 -9896 
Investors Gen. Fixed ry -53 Dec. 1)$4-48 
New British Fixed .. $2 Dec. 15] ... 








(b) ‘Grew dividend 
000 912,500. (c) Also scrip bonus 
per cent. (t) interim. (v) Equal to 28-2 
per cent. on old capital basis. ¢ Free of income tax. 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS.—Interim dividend 
on ordinary shares reduced from 4 to 2l2 per cent. 

CARGO FLEET IRON.—Ordinary dividend 2 
per cent. for year to September 30, 1939, against nil. 

EAGLE STAR INSURANCE.—Final dividend 
7lg per cent. on ordinary shares, making 30 per cent. 
for year, as before. 

MANBRE AND GARTON.—Ordinary dividend 
18 against 15 per cent. Deferred dividend 99-36 
against 76-4 per cent. 

SIMONDS (H. AND G.), LTD.—Final ordinary 
dividend 1419 per cent. for ror to September 30, 1939, 
making 18 per cent., as 

SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON.— 

shares for year to September 30, 
ae aes cent., and on “ B ” ordinary 


a Paid ae capital. 


Dividend on 
1939, is 12 
shares, 6 


STANDARD | BANK ¢ OF SOUTH AFRICA.— 


dividend 5 per cent., as before. Investments 
stand in books at less than ‘market value, as at 


September 30, 1939, and all necessary provisions have 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 347) 
Birmid Industries.—Profit for year to 
October 31, Be 3 £118,109 7,974). 
15 ary distal m raised nen 124 to 
hs “Brita Interim dividend 
ee a capital bonus of 75%, and a final 


dividen Canadian pons 
Bank of Commerce.—We 
regret eee ae Commerce —We 


increase of oa tee es at $745,650,745. 
This should ha Tels 
$80, 000 have an increace of 
Transvaal Working Profit.—Total 
1939, amounted to <3, compared 
> 


With "(3,057,844 for ; 





Lake View and Star.—Net profit for 
year to June 30, 1939, £526,459 452,031); 3 


to special development, £55,180 
plant qameariolen £45,653 (£45,212) ; 
—- maintained at 50 per cent. To 
reserve £130,000 (£92,000). 
Carry Sore Semel, £24,303 (£19,280). 
Commercial Banking Com = 
Ss Ltd.—Profit year to 
1939, {377,54 (£365,975) ordinary ae 
dend cent., as before, absorbing 
£331,730 to bank premises, £35,000 
(same) ; forward, 129,199 
118,476); total assets, £64,216,440 
65,345,263). 
Bank of Montreal.—In year to 
October 31, 1939, total assets increased by 
$151,000,000 to $1,025,000. 


in bank’s . After taxes $1,198,000, 
profits rose 00 to $3,462,000, or 
4.54 per cent. (against 4.46 per cent.) on 


capital, rest and undivided profits, In- 


crease of : $151,000,000 to $914,909,000 
in deposits ; $48,000,000 to $201,000,000 
in cash assets ; $122,000,000 to 
$742,000,000 in liquid assets ; $29,000,000 
to $257,000,000 in current loans in 
Canada. After dividends and $500,000 
for premises, balance on profit and loss is 
146 at $1,265,000. 

he eee et knee all taxation, 
oid for ten months to October 31, 1939, 
amounted to $801,896 (against $300, 101). 
After $62,500 (same) to pensions, $125,000 
(same) off bank premises, and paying 
dividends at 10 per cent. per annum 
amounting to $583,333 (same), carry 
forward was $837,000 ($806,000). De- 
posits, er ($14,000,000 higher). 
Commercial loans now stand at 
$60,000,000 ($11,000,000 higher). Im- 
mediately available assets, $94,000,000. 
Total assets, $163,000,000, an increase of 
$15,000,000. Comparative figures for 1938 
adjusted to 10-month basis. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


calculating yields fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued, less income tax at the standard rate, with allowance for red ; 
In calculating yields of xed interfere a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when th: 
quotation is above par. The yield on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated on the latest account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends 
















































































faces jf | Yield Jan 1 ¥0 Lass owe Now’ | Sse] _y; 
is > . i eld 
1938 Nov. 39, 1939 | Name of Security Nov. 29, || Nov. 29, 1939 | Dividends | Name of Security |} "D9y* | since | oy", 
“High | Low “High [ Low | 1939 "High | Low | (@) ©) © 1930 | Nev: | “to30 
I Pirewe 
Funds s. d. % % investment Trusts 
64 | Tig | 61 Ot 455 3 || 533 482 14 8 11 = aj Alliance Trust ......... 483 7 | § 3 . 
11134 | 107ig | 98 Do. 4% (ait 1957) ... 3.15 On| 230 184 8 5b 3lg Amer. Deb. .... || 185 16 40 
1 90 | 9634 | 90lg || Conv. 212% 1944-49 3 1 1 | 21412 | 150 6 | 4 4 Corp. Stk. | 160 16 5 9 
103%4 | 92 991g | 92% || Do. 3% ioa8-53 3 5 4/|| 11712 | 87g || 44 |  21pa@| Guardian Investment. | 871, ‘aan 
10453 9012 991g 87 Do. 22% emer 1961 3 . of ss = = : . Ind. oe Se oii ie /817 2: 
gst | ion | Anais | 0388 || Do, 5% 1944-04 3 4 1 | 2372 | 180 8126} 312.al| Mercantile Inv. ........ 180 léa3 2 
Srisiy hip | 9306 | bree | Fund. 259 1959-57 aoe f ue lie | 2H 3 of hecceme Toe Ord gna 
9713;6) 88lp | 935g | 87 |617 2 
| 95lg | 87le || Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 3 8 4/1 16212 || 3 Tustees Fe 
ia’ | $8 | 10912 | 10012 || Fund. 4% 1960-90 |. 312 6 || 180 | 160 6 | 4 all United States Deb..... sae 
10116 90 991, | 943, || Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 216 6k ' : | 
100 | 93 | 967s sie | De. 3 es ace 3.8 ‘. aif marey tes f § 8 0 
L 0838 actory ese l 
10355") 902 "9872 | 86 || War Ly 312% af. 1952 315 sf] 20/3 | 14/6 || 3 a 4 bi Forestal Land {1...... 7a 
901g | 78. | 8373 | 73 || Local Loans 3% «..... 315 0) 25/- | 17/- || &@) ia: 
102 | 90ig | 99 | 91 || Austria 3% 193 3 9 0|| 32/- | 22/6 || 12%2¢| 10 || Sudan Plant. £1....... 6 5 6 
682 55 $4 5512 India 2% cheat ¢ $+? 
117lg | 110 11514 | 105 Do. 42% 1958-68 443 Ed om ; 2 517 0 
Dom. Govts. 3 
108% | 97 | 106% | 95 || Austr. 5% 1945-75 ... 4 7 6) 73/- | 45/- | 6 E20 
10415;51 97 || 10312 Canada 4% 1940-60 3 18 10f| 67/9 | 63/6 712 49 Os 
115 | 10912 || 11212 | 103 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 411 10 || 113/- | 75/- 6 0 3 
108 9512 || 103l2 N. 5% 1946 413 2|| 91/6 | 64/419 712 516 0 
112156 97° | 110° | 102 || S. Africa 5% 1945-75 40 3] 29 | ge 519 0 
Ms |" | Tans | a | ice es $2: | os | a | 1 156 
one 901g | 538 | Liverpoa 1954-64 316 0 || 48/- | 35/9 9 5 10 
10534 | 943g || 1023, | 95 Foreign % 1957-62 314 5 *i¢e anee 8 $2 Ot 
| 2 0 
961 78 || 87lo | . Bds. 5 6 0 /- | 18/1lp 5 710 7 
a) 8 | o:) 2° een ee eae | oe | & uy 
36 31 31 | 8 || Bulgaria 712% ......... 14 5 [412] 20/- Pues 5 10 
37lg | 12% | 22 | 6p || Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 Ni || 31/6 | 20/- 5 910 0 
19%, | 14 | 19 | 9 || Chile6% (1929) ...... 10 10 20 2e a 723 
73ig | 40 | 55i2 | 2312 || China 5% (1913) ...... - 18/1019} 15/— 2 7 6 0 
Sie le ls ieee sb 3) Se" sil BS ey 
i | 70 _s#seeeens 2 / 
104 | 84lp | 861g | 58 || Egypt Unified 4%...... 5 4 7)|| 44/412| 36/3 2 1/45 3t 
Bia |i) 2 [see og a ee es it 
| . | 4) 3/101q| 2 5 i 
Sip | 23 | 30° | 48 || Greek 6% Sub. 10 16 Ow [412 25)" 4 6 3 3 
58l, | 20 351o 15 Hungary 72° silieahanid 18 0 Oh} $9712 | $4412 1 Nil 
54 | 35 | 61lo | 33 || Japan 5i2% 1930 ...... 911 4fi| 25/6 | 19/- || 2le 790 
50 3 | 55 | Peru igi 1922 nied 75 6g] 24/- 14/- || 6 517 9 
1534 | 91g | 11lp | 484 || Roum. 4% Gon. 1922 24 18 0 
Prices, 8/412| 2/9 || Nil Nil 
Jan. 1 to Last two : Yield j- | 23/112|| 10 703 
Nov. 29, 1939 || Dividends Name of Security . 29, || 34/412] 23/— 2lp 213 0 
‘High | Low || @) ® © 1” ley | eed 320 
| % % Boards ; 56/3 | 44/3 9 
112 | 103 Sip | Bhp ic. Elec. 5% 1950-70 4% 7] 159 | “ae | one 330 
| Lon. Pass, 
115 | 103 21, | 412% “A” 1985- 429 be * 0 0 
84 6p a Nil’ 5) “1956 ot after io 260 $16 af is 3 0 0 
85g 7% | | De | Met. W. B. “B” 3% 314 1] 90/6 | 50/~ 10 5 00 
114 | 106 | | 212 | P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 || 108 4 4 4) 21/- | 12/- Tie 5 18 6 
38 | ni, | bd Gw Ord... 13 sian ’l as | 3 $88 
5 |3 | | Nil c] LINER 3% Pref. 1955 Na || 41/3 | 32/- Tp 710 0 
| uC OPO. Bm AST Bde ones 
46% | 20 Nil ¢| 4% PE 1923" Nil | 38/3"| 200 | 5 tie 6 
6312 | 37l2 2 ‘i 48 Pe aentiiienenaming 616 9 || 46/6 ae Tip 516 0 
78 | 4b, MY og) “Boss Pt Ord... rie al sant] ie Be 544 
' 2-2 , @ OW jd&+ Gi BPO. D fo Eke Wise cccee 
100 | 77 2126) Do. 5% PE. ......... 513 8 || suat| wie : 714 6 
2b) Do. 5% 13 8 || 29/41¢| 17/9 4 ‘ 
135g | Sly Nil BA Ge Stha Ord. Nil 33/a'2| 20/6 | Sie ; » 0 
10, | 4 Nil || B.A. West. Ord. ...... aaa So. *| #e 36 8 
ue | . Nil | C Arg. Ord. bsttasbos Nil Se | ave St 418 6 
6 | Nil |} Can. Com. $25... | Nil 38/6 | 28/~ 5 415 0 
60/6 | 45/3 724 Alezanders £2, £1 ba. 6 1 Of} 23/11 2 6 10 0 
7116 45, 3lg arg eter cannon 514 3 =f ’ "The é. 0 1 3 
a 239 6 6) Bk. of England......... 3 16 10 |} 23/112 21g 6 0 0 
oe |e) gE a) Be ats tes sg $4" |S $e 
75/6 | 50/- | 7 al fa 4°6 01} 37/- | 35 ; 490 
| & 3 Bare (0.c.3) A 3 8 0 aoam| ia | “3 4S ol Pond Moors Zi 2 70 0 
2 | 5 ali Ched. of 6 5 0] 609 | 42/6 || 2iea ah 3 
126 | 86 33, b| Com. Bk. of Aus. 5 1 5e] 95/3 | 70/- || 25 3% 3 
5 District B. £1 4 6 6] 35/7lo| 23/11 rT 9 00 
£93 | £62 £22 a|| Hong. and S. $ 69 5| sa) “4? To ¢ ae 
59/412) 39 i 6 it Lloyds i 419 0 19/Tlp 8/9 22isc| 25 cll Standard Motor 5)... 017 6 
en? 70 ze | Martins Zl. ; 3 6 1 6 
= | a 18 31 23 dex 7 
341g 248, 8 al N.of Ind. > 70 0] as/te| oe | uate $1 0 
of #| hi BER RRS bat be: Pos: 2 
ee | oe | 5, a] St. of SA. £20, £5 pd. 5 9 '6| 2 i | 2 a fil bk OrDet ft 518 0 
ou | 54/- 9 a) West. £4 £1 pd. 419 3|| “siay| ‘$9 | ae Nil 
26% | 1 40 al 1 | 312 6] 415 6 
1455 | 4 dice] Ades £3, Gitapd. 37 orf ae?) Be S$ | 310 9 
toe 1/6 Hi Gen. Zl, 410 4 35/~ seeeee rs 3 1 
29 19 25 ai| Lon. & Lanc. 47 = ate 73° 
lite | 6 i) b| No Brit & Mer. S4ohsniaetl ¢ $20 
sare | ios ai 5) Pi cited - ev ey | 2 per? 
318 6t/ 613 3 
94/Tip, 46) #80] Dongs wth 4s. 217 Of] So/ie| ste] 3 3% 
| 11 | Royal : $47 S'l act] aio | 322 $16 0 
539 1 | Sonar fi pd 333 01 10!y) 3 Hes pe M. aiz 
10 db! Sun LE. 1 3 1 ¢@ ‘ } pape Ai ti 317 5 
(a) Interim (b) Final dividend. e) Sor epuimain i tae aa a ) Yield worked on 4% basis. 
(mm) Based on payment of 215%,. — — e in mie to erage remained 1959, (k) pedemption ot in 1946. 
(x) Yield worked one 15% basis, (y) "Yield based Se 75 neat (0) Yield on 2-0925%, basis ) Yield be on 40% of coupe. 
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Prices, Last two Price, Ch’ge Yield two | | . > 
Dividends : sila Last P Ch : 
Nav 3, 1939 Name of Security = . Nov. 29, Dividends Name of Security | Nov. | since Ly 4 
Higt (a)_@) 1939 a OMOMG) an, | "| 1888 
| 
Miscellaneous 75/- | 59/41o\ 95 ° a es. 
196 | 7/6 || 8 Allied News. £1 sa 11/1012! —719410 3 0 | 11/- wale 4 - Ashanti Goldtelds4/- G4iale| — Tdi 5 19 0 
13/1iz, 6/6 || 10 10 5) Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-. 8/6 | ... |1L15 0] 69/- (71) “6144 % 3 San eee re? AC G1| 426 | 213/713 t 
76/9 | 6 zai gee Assoc. — Somers : a +58) 2 8S 1614 11 33 8 95. ¢| Crown Mines 10/- ...° || 14lg lth 614 0 
/41 Beechams ose Beers i| 
ar 2 21/- 6 Birm. Sml. Arms £1. 21/6 | +6d/512 0 48/34 31/3 | 15 7 7 : Tobin Coe ee i 0 PRs Pe s 2 
45/Tle, site Os - oS ee an sis, $3 ort 1 | 114d) 1iee Randfontein £1.......:. || 37/6 | “12 0 0 
2 76/3 yi 420 ¢| Brit-Amer "Tob. ci 36/3 |. |4 3 off oe] ie! to 75 b| Rhee oan Antelope weet er’ | sah ot? S 
826. 58/9 7, || British + | 70/- |—i)3|417 2] Ie | 8%) 75 b 75 ol SubNigdlO~ | iw, | T1383 8 
49/- | 37/- 71ga| 1212 6) Brockhouse (J.) £1 ... || 48/9 . |813 0 81g 55g | 5/66 2/64) Union Gp. 12/6 ty. id. | 655 theese E E- 
a & 2 15 ames fat ii sai +1 : . : ! il Nil | W. Witwatersrand 0/- | 319 | Nil 
16 B | sss ae 
e 9 9 BE idbsecson 
a | a 3 ¢ Nal Bloc & Mus, tnd: 0) aye | +901 ° N,” UNIT TRUST PRICES 
25/412, 18/- y be 2/- | +64/6 0 0 as su by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
$3 | 2/0 Ni Ni Se DS =~ a6 | (C . Nil P si te war certain closed trusts) a 
6 | 20/- -) S[- 27/6 75 5 | Ov, ee Nov. 29, ’ 
AEE AE | ery a Ed Pe Sa 
68/- | 2) 42 PO DD Bi ERBETOGS £8 cevccssssees - Keystone | soennetiies 
33/6 | 25/- 9 7 ¢} Imp. Airways £1 ...... 33/llg| ... | 4 4 6 || For.Govt.Bond | 10/~12/- 3d 1 
32/6 | 25/72) 5 3 a) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 31/- | +94/5 2 0 Invest. i¢/—16/9¢ Fed | | Seeeeaed a 19°bid. a 
12/7121 8/6 5 Nil cj Imp. Smelting £1...... | 11/3 | ... Nil __|| New British...... 93-9 /6uds ik | aap 
The | allt || P74 gh Tine] Imp. Tobgoeo Ig 4 4 Ot] Bank-Insurance | ene we13ed | 3a 
| SFB Tf eer S] 5 eee i) SERB se SUA £4 seeee . eee | j l 
$ ely | 945 a bas s2:00 Inter. Nickel n-p. gr | | = $1 4 3 4 Bank & Insur.... | 15/16/30 _ReyatoneGid. Cis 10/10%2-12/ 119 +i 
13/112. 2, ee og nsurance ...... eee Allied | 
38/6 | 26/1012 6 434 a\| Lever & Unilever £1 30/7lg|—Tled| 7 0 O || Bank ............ 15/3-16/6* | +3d | Brit. Ind. 2nd.. 12/~13/6 . 
52/3 _ Fate 3 anne ubiceh 30/- ° : _ | ay aos ee. ide a 3rd ... 12/3-13/9 +34 
66i6 | WP | Te i Marka & pen, "Si [plas 4 3.19 0 | Cornhill a | Tees | Blee. Inds... | 13/9153 | 
9 | 13 || 5 4 all Pinchin Johnson 10/- || 20/712|—7igd| 4 7 3 || National D... vl 13/~14/- one ‘an ae | 
18/3 | 15/- 3 Ranks Ord. 5/— ......... 7/46| ... |5 2 9 || Nat.Gold ...... | | 14idig 15/01 +1lod | Rubber & Tin... | 11d.-1/2 a 
62/6 | 52/6 1212 2124S Ord. £1 ...... 59/412| ... | 5 1 O | Century ......... | 13/3-14/9 +1lod || Br. Emp. Ist Unit} 16/9xd bid +3d 
65/- | 51/3 3lga\ 10 ate and Lyle £1 ...... | 57/6xd' +9d | 4 14 0 || Scottish ......... | 11/9-13/3xd | +3d || Producers ...... 6/6-7/3 Bas 
48/9 | 32/- 5 5 Tilling, Thos. £1 ...... 38/9 | +7ied) 5 3 3 | Universal 2nd... | 14/419-15/1012 | +112d | Domes. 2nd Ser. | 5/9-6/3xd +3d 
38/9 | 17/6 20 cj Triplex Safety G. 10/- | 20/- | +2/6110 0 0] “ISM™ eo | | Isr Prov.“ A”.. 16/12 bid 
91/- | 68/1lg) 1 1334 Investments {1 || 85/- +1/3| 5 11 9 | Inv. Flexible. | /9-11/- | +3d | Do. “B”.. | 10/3xd bid 
82/9 | 65/— || 16l4 334 a|| Turner & Newall £1... | 72/6 | +7icd| 5 10 4 || Inv. General ... 1>-14/101 +3d | Ins. & Fin. lo/lote=t\AOt xd = 
56/- iar 71g b)| United Dairies £1...... 48/11, es 5 3 0O |} Inv. Gold ...... 15/419-16/41g | +1led || Brit. Shrs. 17/9-18/9 | +3d 
27/6 | 19/712 5a? 15 Lanes Slalenees 6/8... 26/3 /3|5 14 3 || Provident ...... | 8/1012-9/1019 | + 1lod Lombard Indust. | 8/—9/- we 
65/712 49/412 $26 5 4 0 i +lgd || Orthodox ...... 13/9-14/9 | 43d 
(a) Interim ee 6) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (d) ye on 18-95% basis. (e) $2 Mioving for rate of exchange. (h) Yield on 1212% basis. 
forex free of tx. (Alo share » + Bree of Income Tax i ae ¢ Nomaal. = 
prices are - 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
Net Profit Ava | Appropriation on Preceding Year 
Company Year eee after ater mes eke BS T ecieedh 1 3, ee es 
Brought Debenture 'o Reserves 
Interest arms ‘Bivdend | Di Ordinary 4 Rate os |. Seswund | Net Profit — 
4 | 
Banks si dua a : > fa: ae me | 
British and Continental............... Sept. 30 $506 ib o43 19,569 3,250 6 15000 6,319 15,633 7 
ial of Scotland ............ Oct. 70,299 | 353,098 | 423,397 215,500 | 15 &10| 140,000 67,897 381,155 | 16 & 10 
cial of Sydney ...........--.. une 30 118,476 ,454| 495,930 331,730 7 5,000 | 129,200 365,975 7 
English, Scottish and Australian .. | June 30 697 | . 245,295 | 552,992 163,625 7 85,000 | 304,367 . 7 
Ansells Brewery ......0+-.+0+« Lil detees Sept. 30 240,249 |  503,177b| 743,426 17,500 | 350,000} 121, 125,000 | 250,926 580,911 | 12!2 
Cheltenham Original ..............0+« Sept. 30 36,478 95. 26,242 39, 16 23,422 43,485 92,017; 14 
Holt Brewery .....sessseesececnee ene .. | Sept. 30 43,010 70,611 113,621 23,493 37,052 | (c) 10,066 43,010 58,779 5 
Hull Brewery .........sc0ceseeseesenees Sept. 30 61,324 , 159,226 9,100 52,500 | 1834 30,000 67,626 92,461 | 1834 
Starkey, Knight and Ford ......... Sept. 30 37,410 47,215 3, 36,000 18 5,000 39,725 54,093 18t 
Walker (P.) and Burton ............. Sept. 30 799 | 518,057 | 740,856 125,000 | 320,000 | 2115 60,000 | 235,856 510,907 | 2025 
verhampton and Dudley ...... Sept. 30 131,295 263,947 5,250 160,000 16 90,000 139,992 251,463 16 
caw COMED denccstdubincienciacuse Sept. 30 14,836 ‘ 54,638 7,500 26,250 1712 6,000 14,888 1 1712 
Australia Mercantil <n gpacnea une 30 91,817 22,700 ol 14517 24,938 212 27,208 e 62,370 66,232 s 
Central Line Sisal Estates .......... ; Dr. 295 ; seo oa % 
Pinners Hall (nvstin Friars) ...... a La. o513 11,587 30°500 10,567 9 aa 9,933 12,853 | 10 
Frederick Hotels .......c+c0sesssceeses 665 4 71,019 ri ee % 71,019 23,583 | Nil 
nd Hotel wssncssnnesenseeee fat. 30 35°96 83,000 ; 61,100 16,100 | 322 5596 || 123,000 | 644 
ey oh | Sept. 30 8,272 24,171 32,443 8,803 a 20,000 3, 52,056 | 4 
Instone (S.) and Co. .........eeseee une 30 38,739 23,023 61,762 tos owe ows bes 61,762 40,329 Ni 
Redpath, uly 31 172,244 | 119,346] 291,590 7,022} 101,712] ( 10,612 | 172,244 223,396 | (a)t 
Tube In enilishbeadaewescus 31 132,132 996,997 33,346 | 612,319 | 2354 200,000 | 151,332 || 867,257 | 23% 
Weardale Steel, et. .......000cs0000-0 Sept. 30 29,803 93,915 | 123,718 45,000 28,500 | 1223 20,000 .218 114,901 ‘ 
Airspeed'() ee. uly 31 | Dr. 69,781 | 117,580 47,799 12,768 m4 x 31,476 3,555 28,461 | Nil 
rsa 262,000 | 282,500 | 544,500 ve 112,500| “Zot 1 1000 |} 280,617 | 7izt 
8,796 12,888 21,684 4,200 9,000 | 10 6,758 1,726 17,139 
" ene | on 2,340 orSes “ 16-449 1763 13435 " 
940 , > > 
bi 002 beat 87.243 aa 17,382 | 15 47,359 22,031 ; RY 
14,866 19,425 34,291 15,125 es a “* 19,166 29,039 
sus ‘ e 2,675 7,509 3 
Lema enone eRe eS SEE) tee ée73| 3 100} 257846 || 9003 | 6 
London- 126 3 2,214 5,776 | 10 ps 403 7,723 | 10 
P. and Onan ieee — 2 170,309 1,696.09 1 1.866;400 152,000 | 298,513 6lo | 1,251,090 | 164,797 || 1,542,189 x 
Illingworth, More csphaeansescossie 1. ied 61,590 | 18,158] 79,748 79,748 4,786) Nil 
Dundee and London Investment... | Oct. 31 11,377 16,629 28,006 10,125 4,725 31g 13,156 18,895 31g 
Anti- - 18,750 | 15 2,500 5,977 22,562 | 15 
- Attrition OOS Fee ete eter ee ‘uly a is 1947 ae sf 687 a ve nn 10353 1712 
On. 31 30.235 | 118109 | 148,344 rs 66,787 | 15 60,000 | 21,557 77,974 | 12! 
oy, 30 71°28 429,903 501529 43,658 | 245,888 | 20 130,591 pr 427,046 © 30 
jane 39 | tags | gree | Seaet | | tai) 3B | Sse) ae) aie | 
Oct. 3 % "661 1777090 x 063 1212 2,000 9,027 12,981 | 1212 
Oct. 6,304 7,255 13,559 1,365 3,369 | 10 2,535 6,290 a3 10 
Sept. 30 874 6,498 7,372 1,375 3,343 | 10 1,000 1,654 , 1 
Liverpool Warehousing 2222-7"... Sept 52,050| 56416 | 108466 || 10-278 | 34246) Tixm) = 5000/8) 9 | 12 
Mose wot ee orenereeeneenseeeee 24,599 B8'016 118443 9,000 35,000 | 1712 38,414 aoe scans 122 
Ranke, Lad. rere 30,427 31 | 856,321 182,983 |  451,752| 18 i 221,5 E 
Peed eeceeeveeneneeereoes 1 190 672,1 51,346 10,462 12i2 
St. Kitts 70,058 one 15,212 15 3,500 
Staite (London) Sugar eeeeseeee ° 4 41519 10 ; 8 2 1 10 15,000 39,242 75,489 ll 
Total 1936) tn CDOs No at Gos, 87,485 || 261,513 
tom Tee eroereevoresesonee ; _ 10 y 9 . 45 nee nis 90. 292 268,651 
SHC C ESSE EEE EEHEe - ‘. - not stated. 
Excludes taxation provision £126,000 a year (c) Reve. 
(@) D 1 Free of income tax. ad Abesthed £215,706. Py £245,888. "(m) Al 2lp per cent. tax free, £16,250, part of Special Reserve Account. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





Mes. 20; wes, 2 28, a sa Nov gis Nov 28 
CEREALS AND MEAT eee ox 8 eat ae A & é A MISCELLANEOUS 
3 2 6 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lond 
GRAIN, etc. stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 in paper 20 to ton (fi On area, 
— ee stemmed and un- : - : ” bags ree, Toe eS 
Man. 496 Ib. f.o.b. 8s. dd. 8S. Go | = stemmed... cece neeeeeeeeeenee : . s. d. 
yA ates 2 erennctaeen 5S 235 10ig Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 4-ton loads and upwards perton43 0 43 6 
. Gaz. av., per Cwt. ...... 7 1 7 2 STEMIMEM  ....... ee eeveceeveceeveee 1 4 1 : CHEMICALS— 
OE IE. wnseenesvnne 20 6 “ Seetetie scinvetce 0 ; : ; Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ... Nom. Nom. 
Flour, pet 200 Bi «-.--.--00++ East Indian : 66 Gp EIIE ieaccbiccisnsccsies 02 02 
d/d London ...,.. 22 0 22 0 Sesemeend ...;.. 0 6 “LO 2% 0 21, 
Barley, » Gaz. av., per cwt. = ; . ; 6 €* Oxalic, net ............... : 544 0 54 
lela eae ae id os 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.0.b. 23 72 23 9 TEXTILES T English, less 5% ‘Nom. 
=a a . 4 Algohol, Plain Ethal er oor eal i . 
Beef, per 8 Ib.— oa. teen «0 7:33 7-60 CaS AOR: 56... per ton{ 27/0/0 } Nom. 

English long sides...........-.+. { + Bs Vaan ie aga ae a e318 32 » Sulphate ............... 7/8/0 “7/80 

Argentine chilled hinds ...... 7 nere yo AOS WER oeccccccsenesseee 15 1512 Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 15 6 15 ; 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— a gids e ”  60’s Twist (Egyptian) 21% 229 gb, MMIII enccenecoveccocnsseee 17 0 170 

wethers  ..........s000. ; 3 2 Cloth, 32 in. 116 o $. 8. Nitrate of soda ......... Perton 8/5/0 8/5/09 

N.Z. frozen wethers ......... { ; > 3 7 16 X 16, 32's & 50’s 22 6 22 9 Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton om. Nom. 

» in. 75 .. »> Sul eeeeee per ton 10/0/0 10/0/0 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 40 48 19 x 19, 32's & 40's 31 6 31 9 pune 10/15/0 10/15/0 
TRIER pinwensscontibnap {3? 37 » 38 in, ditto, 38 vdeo 6 10 Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton -11/0/0 11/09 
2 * le eee eee / } 
Pork, English, per 8 as Sunbocbas 6 0 6 8 = 39 in. 3712 yds., Crystals Soereececcecosrors per ton { 5/10/0 s/100 
16 x 15, 8lq Ib. ...... 11 4 Ill 6 Sulphate of copper ...... perton 24/5/0 25/0/0 
aan pre 1145 0 115 0 COPRA (per ton)— 
BUF cibisknsnneecestveceiiionscs ae a mae oe FLAX (per ton)— ks ° .’ S.D. Straits, cif. 2.0.0.0 13/0/0 13/0/0 
RIN dl iiett inensiemnialioaned 115 0 115 0 Livonian ZK ......ssessesseeeeees 115 0 fi25 0 SIDES (per . 
TI ‘Cesinadtncindasensncnsscqpepeniben 115 0 115 0 110 0 we et a. 8. 8. d. 
HAMS (per cwt - Pernau HD See eee teense ereeeeneee 110 0 125 0 }40/50 lbs 0 61, 0 61) 
titidinnanincetniied 125 0 125 0 HEMP ndian 0 412 0 4, 
United States «.......0.0s-eeeeee0 125 0 125 0 oe sitet hitediendine Nom. Nom. pecan -easathapteapepnanesenenannate { 0 512 0 5i 
Manilla, spot “J2” 22.00.0000 Nom. Nom. fee Jobers setsseersensens O 7g 0 Tig 
Dry Capes ........++ 18/20 Ibs. © 873 0 87, 
OTHER FOODS JUTE (per ton)— _ Drysalted Capes ...... 30/40 Ibs. 0 83, 0 83 
Native 1st mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. Market Hides, ae 
Serres, Oo cwt.)— Aug.- waa eee eeeeeeeenee Nom. Nom. Best heavy ox and heifer 2 i. 0 a 
PPEeTET TT CEeeeeeeeere rei Daisee 2/3. 0 8 
New Zealand —~----o-orsreeneresers bus 0 14 0 is scisiee te scares > 43/10/0 42/0/0 ced sf oe" 
Seeeaeeeerereeeeseeessessesees sone Best Stee eeneeenreesereeeenes 0 Qlo 0 Qlo 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— African, Nov.-Jan.— Ls £ 8 INDIGO (per lb.)— 50 50 
i) 7% 0 7 0 NO. 1 covssercsnssrssessorrsscscsess 26 0 26 0 gd. red-vio. to fine ...... oe ae 
New Zealand — .......cesssesererees 3% 0 7% 0 SIE entincosdapeneahhinaiianinn 25 0 25 0 
ish Cheddars ........+.++++5 * ves SENTTR shisiincniainspaedensinatanes 240 240 LEATHER (per Ib.)— eT 
DUR” sesitincitetcccrctrens ee a SILK (per Ib.)— (a) 8 4. ®. d Sole Bends, 8/12 Ibs. ............ 2 9 2 9 
a ao cwt _— 29 0 31 0 Japan POORER RHE HEHE EERE RHEE EERE E® = = : | Bark-Tanned Sole eee ee eeeeeenee : . 
rT % : = : a : a fil ae SCR eee eee eee “4 ; Shoulders from D.S. Hides 1 4 4 
ETE eB et ex h ieheue 15 15 ” Eng. or WS do. ...... : 10 1 S 
ID © kecctensnisnoseussaccaseete 58 0 60 0 Selected Kent wethers, greasy 1314 1314 0 101 0 101 
i ; = i 65 0 65 0 i b . ror ba Bellies from DS do. eeeeeeeesese 1 Ols 1 Oly 
FFEE (per cwt. Australian scrd. fleece, 1 
Santos supr. Cc. & f. .........00s00+ s : = : scrd. average snow white 1954 1984 » Eng. or WS do. ......... : : : 3 
me © 110 0 oe See . ; Dressing Hides ........:.0-++0+++ S33 
i 64'S WEEP ...eeeesceesecesseeeees 313, 9-318 $3 
SE smo 100 0 98 0 56's caper carded ...cccccccccec 258 258 | _ Ro. Eng, Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz $0 60 
EGGS "s average carded ............ 
English (15 Ib. and over) ...... 270 #270 44’s prepared........-.sscc000ss0- 2012 202 Ce eer Cie 1 . 17 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... 19 6 19 6 (c) Kerosene, Oil ...... 0 8lp 0 8lp 
FRUIT— MINERALS “ Vv ag ‘ 0 834 0 834 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes} 15 § j$ § | COAL (perton)—— . * » & “Ss omnak tapeee nc 1 23 1 2% 

S. African (Val. Latrs.) bxs.4 ,8 © (8 6 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... “* \ 2710 Fuel oil, in ex instal. 
= wv ) le ie hacitien Cah {2 9 “21 9 0 54 0 51 
Lemons, Messing evn BEY 38 9 2 Of MEN 6 22 6 ecco £68 

aa 28 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— ROSIN ton) 
Apples, Virginian ......... brs. OS OS Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... wom es ee 29/0/0 25/0/0 
. : 16 0 16 Middlesbrough ............ 50/0 
Grapefruit, Jamaican (M.S.) -..4 39 9 29 0 Sitter 203 0 203 0 | puBBER (per ib.) eis 
: . 15 0 15 0 Tinplates ..............0+++ perbox 21 6 21 6 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... O llljg 0 1156 
Pears (Californian) B. Hardy ... 16 0 16 0 Fine 0 Ile 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— hard Para ...........ssseeesees 2 
LARD (per cnt)— on is? oe SHELLAC (per cwt.)— ea 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 540 54 0 7 MEET stncsvtindebtacwes 46/0/0 46/0/0 TIN Orange .......ccccceeecesseeess 66 6 67 6 
SiR . cihdetinwdissitntettlniadetesies 42 6 42 6 Standard cash ................- 230/0/0 230/0/0 TALLOW cwt.)— 6 
PEPPER (per Ib.)— CE MOMS oo-seseesnseseee 230/0/0 230/0/0 OWN. ceccsccscecseneeesnes 18 6 18 

lack Lampong (in Bond) ...... 2 2. gee al a 16/12/6 16/12/6 Swedish u/s 3 x 8......per std. 25/17/6 25/17/6 

>, »” (Duty paid see 0 444 O 41, s 2lo x 7 25/2/6 25/2/6 
White Muntock (f.0.q.) (in bona) 9 612 0 614 . Eogiah, Pie, ---. eaveccesvesipasece eos eee . 2 . ai . 24/2/6 24/216 

. Ss ee ee | ee oc Uisindiacs-ncghs thinks 15/0/0 _15/0/0 Canadian Spruce, Deals, _ 28/10/0. 28/100 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— ‘ Aluminium, ingots and bars ... a 110/0/0 Pitchpine ..............- per maith a si. 
English, King Edward, Siltland{ 3 § 6 0 Nickel, home and export Hee 195/00 Rid Deals .........-.-0+: per std.{ 25/010 50,00 
Wisbech, King Edward (perton) 100 0 100 0 Astimony, Chinese 85/0/0 85/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton 

oer th. ha eee jo! 5 naked en cexiibaan 36/0/0 36/0/0 
"Cental, ong prpt. shipm. 55 . Rape, refined ........... Suacnteciio 44/5/0 “ : 
; 5 0 50 0 | Cotton-seed, crude .............+ 0/0 (0) 

CLL UKICOM. -cecesesceeees Nom. 7 6 Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit4 §5 co 0 a... 22/26 22.26 
REFINED London— Platinum, refined ......... per oz. ee 10/0, BIE ccetenphduasctvnvttes ss 0cbbtacses 17/15/0 17/15/0 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags sheous 36 10 36 10 Quicksilver ............ per 76 lb. $110.00 $110.00 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.......... dan ove 

Pieces, 2 cwt. bags ........... 34 6 34 6 8. 8. Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

Soft Brown, i Ib. carions-: 35 § 35 g | GOLD, per fineounce on... on Sc on 

Ww i ised ...... SILVER (per ounce)— s. d. &. 

est India Crystallised 38 3 (37 9 SIE snaneshsgeevcilonniecencplbinianaice 1 Illg 1 115jg Turpentine (per cwt.) .......000+ 61 6 @ © 
(a) Exclusive of duty. (6) Price subject to variation in accordance with any official advance or in Cement Makers’ Federation 
Tuling ot time of delivery and all connate se conan with any officiel adh Piles ed salon in ots zones. 
Nov. 22, Nov. Nov. 29, 
19399” “1938” Bee. Bt Mas, 2 Nowa Nisa 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.)—cont. MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Cents = Cents 
Chicago, Dec. .......- 883g 895g Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ...... 53°00 53-50 . 

. Dec. 21... 70lg 7354 Lead, N-¥., spot Cieenteniieeendie 5-50 Am. Mid., Dec. ....-. 9:68 988. 
Maize, Chicago, Dec............ 503g Sg Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 6-50 6-50 BGG, scksssuatiye 5-800 5772 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. ..........+. sit sr a 

Dec. onensveernes MISCELLANEOUS ER : 
Bioware: Sfremagrmtsc: S| Bap ee Ree 
; Sei aaa adiisalbedveant ‘ . 
ee 12-50 12-50 wi Ne? se a2 Be don De nr a: 
se eeeeereeeseves 2 
Exportcif. . ee Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid, spot 9-93 10-11" hoc pes Bcc 3:00 «2°95 





